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ECLECTIC SERIES, 


Announcements. 


PALMER’S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. By Mail, $1.17. 


The Science of Education, designed as a Text-book for Teachers. By 
FRANCIS B. PALMER, Ph. D., Principal of State Normal School, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 12mo, 340 pp. The main lines of thought, and the form 
of the work as a Science of Education are new, as shown by the follow- 
ing 

TABLE OF CONTENTS : 


Introduction. 

I, General Considerations of Education as a 
Science. - 

Law, Principle and Rule; and Scienee, Art and 
Philosophy distinguished. 

Explanation of Terms. 

What is Education? 

Reflective Consciousness. 

Unconscious Beginnings. 

The Mental Faculties. 

General Law of Mental Development. 


II. Special laws of Mental Development. 
Laws of Physiological Relations. 
Laws of Reflective Consciousness. 


Native Activity; Discrimination; Unification ; 
Correlation and Degradation; Sequence; Atten- 
tion; Exercise; Limitations. 


III. Development of the Several Faculties. 
Cognitions, Feelings. Will. 





WHITE’S MONTHLY RECORD. By Mail, 48c. 
For recording the teacher’s monthly estimates of the fidelity and suc- 
cess of pupils, on the plan now used in the Cincinnati schools. Cap 
Folio, 24 pp. 

This valuable aid enables the teacher to keep, affer one entry of the pupil’s name, estimates of 
the standing of that pupil for an entire year. These estimates are based on the success with 
which the pupils do assigned work, and also on their success in meeting the various oral and 
written tests which are properly made an element of teaching. 


ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 


Sample Copv and 
Introduction Price. 





Eclectic Guide to Health (Temperance Physiology)..... ..................80 60 
The House I Live In (Primary Physiology... ........ccccceeecscees cesses seenes .80 
ECLECTIC GERMAN SERIES. 
IONE CONIA, WU INE oo a ois bose cecesisncoss onsen “eesencasd ecacevene casdocass sepepene $0.20 
Eclectic German First Reader........ ...csccccessccsseee snssevessesccerens feoovead 25 
Eclectic German Second Reader............ cscs sccosseesscoces seceee seseseceees 85 
POO UND CAOUMENEE BIETE DROIOE ok icccs ccccce vscivccercadevce-esentescecens sebsestone «40 
Eclectic German Fourth Reader...... 0.0.2... .ccccsesesscees sesees Lestesdustaccvece 60 
Eclectic German Fifth Reader............0.. cscs: esses sesenreee coeeee socecees 72 
McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE READERS. 
McGuffey’s Alternate First Reader............... cece sseees sceseeeeseeeeee seeees $0.15 
MceGuffey’s Alternate Second Reader............ vipialetas $abead cgpash yan osedsyives .25 
McGuffey’s Alternate Third Reader......... .c.ccsscssssccses sessceees cerssssecees 85 
McGuffey’s Alternate Fourth Reader ...........00.sccssssccessses © coseeeceeees .40 
McGuffey’s Alternate Fifth Reader fe preparation )..............0ceceeee -— 
MecGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader (in preparation)................se00 - 


McGuffey’s Alternate Readers furnish additional reading where such reading matter is desired, 
alternating with any series in use. They may also be used independently, as a regular series, 
The selections are new, instructive and interesting. :The clear type and ample illustrations ren- 
der the books attractive, while the price is low. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 
28 Bond 8t., New York. ie 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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TYLER DESK CO | TIME IS MONEY ! 


\ ; TEACHERS! Vou can save time and money 
Manur’rs of Fine DESKS by using GR!IFFIN’S GRADE and ATTEND- 
BANK ANCE CARD. Copyright 1886. Recommended 
by Commissioner of ucation and State and 
County Supts. all over the U.S. Arranged for 




















scholars. One day saved every month b 








I. THE COLLEGE: M. S. SNOW, Dean. 

elor of whnnnge III, Master of Arts. IV. 

Il.¢POL CHNIC SCHOOL: 

cience. VI. Doctor of Philesoph 

lege, Polytechnic, School and Business. 
VI. MANUA’ 


Boys not less than Fourteen Years O 


Vil. 


“WASHINGTON 
Of St. Louis, 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


DEGREES.—I. 
Doctor of Philosophy. 
: I E Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 
ineer, II. Mechanical Engineer. III. Chemist. IV. Engineer of Mines. V. 





- UNIVERSITY, 


Bachelor of Arts. 
DEGREES.—I. 


IL Bach- 


Civil En- 
Master of 


Ill. 8ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: HALSEY C, IVES, Director. 
Iv. ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.; W. G. HAMMOND, LL. D., Dean. 
V. SMITH ACADEMY: DENHAM ARNOLD, Principal. A Preparatory School, for Col- 


NUAL TRAINING SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Director. This is a school for 
Id. The Course of Instruction runs through Three Years, 
Branches Taught are Mathematics, History, Physics, English Language and 
French, Drawing, and the Use of Tools; the last named includes Carpentry, Pattern-Making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine- Work, and the management of the Engine. 
MARY INSTITUTE: JAMES H. DILLARD, Principal. 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. Enrollment, 420 Pupils. 


iterature, Latin, 


A completely Equipped 





for the best education, Library, Apparatus, 
raining Sehool. 


$20 month and upward. 


among the most prominent, the following 


Construction, Actual Practice in the Field. 


with their numerous applications. 
Mechanics : Rational and applied. 


Drawing. 


needs of teachers. 


For information apply to. 
W. G. CLARK, Sec’y. 


Missouri School of Mines, 
ROLLA, MISSOURI. 


The courses of study lead to the degrees of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 


In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the College and Polytechnic School, all facilities 
aboratories, Assay Rooms, Gymnasium, 
uately supplied. All undergraduates have free admission to worksh 


c., are ade- 
op instruction in Manual 


Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can be obtained at convenient places for 


or conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 
GEO. 


M. BARTLETT, Sec’y. 





Civil Engineering: Use of ey Landand Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 


Mine Engineering: Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 
Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 


Chemistry and Metallurgy: Theoretical Chemistry, Blowpipe Analysis, Qualitative and Quan- 
titative Analysis; Metallurgy by lectures. The Chemical and Assay Laboratories are well equipped 


Graphios: Descriptive Geometry, Shades Shadows and Perspective; an extended course in 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 
to Professional Courses without further examination. 


ACADEMIC CouRsE.—A thorough Course of Three Years, arranged with special reference to the 


Tuition, 20 dollars per year. Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 
Next Term Begins September 15th, 1887. 


CHAS. E. WAIT, Director. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A BLACKBOARD will keep the 
children busy drawing—con- 
structing—reproducing figures, plants 
and all sorts of pictures—teach them 
to observe correctly—strengthen the 
memory—and to create instead of to 
destroy. There is nothing better for 
a Christmas Present than a Black- 
board. 
Prices from 50 cents upwards. 


Address the J. B. Merwin 8. 8. Co., 











60 

panty Send 'oc. fer sample tothe Pub., JOH 

A. GRIFFIN, Box 109, Baker City. Oregon. 
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1104 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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If you want to save time, 
money and eye sight use 
the REM- 
INGTON 
STANDARD 
TYPE- 
WRITER. 
Send for 
illustrated pamphlet. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS 

& BENEDICT, 

308 N. 6th st., St. Louis. 


Please mention this Journal in answering 
Advertisements. 














































tell’s Living Age, 


fifth year, ha met with 
constant commendation and 


success. 

A WEEKLY MAGA- 
ZINE, it gives fifty-two 
numbers of sixty-four pages 
each, or more than. 


Three and a Quarter 
% b. Thousand 
ayn ee double-column octavo pages 
of eading matter yearly. It presents in an in- 
expensive form, considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 
The Best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial 
and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biograph- 
ical, Historical and Political Informa- 
tion, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, and from the 
pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated 
intellects in avery department of Literature, Sci- 
ence, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Pe- 
riodical Literature of Europe, and especially of 
Great Britain. 


The Living Age, FORMING FrouR LARGE 
VOLUMES A YEAR, furnishes from the great and 
generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the 
only compilation that, while within the reach of 
all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS 
with which it embraces whatever is ot immediate 
interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


it is therefore indispensable to 
every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to 
cultivate in himself or his family general intelli- 
gence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to im- 
prove upon this grand publication, yet it does 
seem to grow better each year...We regard it as 
the most marvelous publication of the time.”— 
Christian at Work, New York. 

** By reading it one can keep abreast of the cur- 
rent thought upon all literary and public matters, 
It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public tavor.”—New 
York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, liter- 
ature, biography, philosophy, or religion, that 
Te be found in it.”"—The Churchman, New 
York. 

“ To have Tue Livine Acs is to hold the keys 
of the entire world of thought, ofscientificinves- 
tigation, psychological research, critical note, of 
poetry and romance.”’—Boston Traveller. 

** Fiction, Biography, science, criticism, his- 
tory, poetry, art, and in the broader sense politics, 
enter into its scope, and .are represented in its 
pages...Thereaders miss very little that is im- 

ortant in the periodical domain.’ — Boston 

ournal. 

“In reading its closely printed pages one is 
brought in contact with the men who are making 
opinion the world over...Always new, always at- 
tractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it 
is as essential as ever to every one desirous of 
keeping up with the current of English litera- 
ture.”"—Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its 
weekly appearance gives it certain advantages 
over its monthly rivals.”—Albany Argus. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page.’’—New York 
Tribune, 

“The American reader who wishes to keep the 
run@i English periodical literature can do so in 
no other way so thoroughly and — as by 
taking Tue Livine Acs .’—Springfiel Republi. 
can. 

“At its publication price it is the cheapest 
reading one can procure.’’—Boston Globe. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have 
no time to go over the various reviews and mag- 
azines, but who still wish to keep themselves well 
informed upon the questions of the day.”"—The 
Advance, Chicago. 

*‘ It furnishes a complete compilation of an in- 
dispensable literature.’"—Chicago Evening Jour- 
nal 











*“ It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of 
the best thought and literature of civilization.’*— 
Christian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“Itis unequaled.**—North Oarolina Presbyter- 
ian, Wilmington. 

‘It is absolutely without a rival.”—Montreal 
Gazette. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of 

" postage. 

a@ TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the 

ear { , remitting before Jan. rst, the num- 
oo of 1887 issued after the receipt of their sub- 
scriptions, will be sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home 
and Foreign Literature. 


[“Possessed of Tuz Livinc AGz and one or 
other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the 
whole situation!’—Phila, Eve. Bulletin. } 

For fifty two numbers of sixty-four large pages 
each (or more than 4.300 pages a year) the sub- 
scription price ($8) is low, but we send both the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and the 
Livinc AGE postpaid for $8. 

For $10.50 the Livinc Acz and any one of the 
American Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or 
Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for 
. Nickolas or 


.so, the Livine Ace and the 
ibner's Magazine. 


DO YOU WANT TEACHERS 7? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS? 


Southern School Agency, 


Established 1880. 


Prof. Frank M. Smith says:—From my pers 
al knowledge of the work of the Southern Schoo! 
cy, [take pleasure in recommending it to 
teachers and patrons generally. I know tha. 
Prot. Woolwine represents teachers faithfully in 
cocering for them suitable and profitable situa- 
tions. I further state that those wishing to em- 
ploy teachers can rely fully on his recommenda- 
State to him the kind of teacher you want 
and then leave the selection to him, and my word 
for it you will be well pleased with the result. 
NK M, SmirH, Supt, City Schools, 
Jackson, Tenn., April 1, 1885. 


Teachers wishing positions, and Schools 
needing teachers, should address with stamp 


8. S. WOOLWINE, Proprietor. 
No. 26 South Cherry &t., 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
49 East 14TH 8r., N.Y. 


Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 
The most complete system extant, and at prices 
below any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 

PRICES. 

Primary. .ccccccccceccscsces ecectcccscecccesecy §0 
Lectures... ........+00¢ cccccccsccccccesesesees I OO 
Common School Edition......+....+++ scccces 3 50 
Counting House Edition...........sessseeses 3 00 
Key.........+ gtboseseccecs dc cvewecccevepsasses 9 OD 
A sample copy of either book for examination, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or 
the five books for $3.50. 
The five books sent to teachers for examination 
for $3.50, but only in reply to requests accom-~ 
panied by the money. 


GILBERT BOOK Co., Publishers. 
205 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 17-J-1tf 


Catholic Child's Letter Writer. 


This is the title of a new school book, which has 
become WONDERFULLY POPULAR since its first 
appearance last May. It is arranged in two parts: 
the first bouk bei 
second for Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. No 


S ost be TEACHER'S AGENCY. 








Send for sample copies to 
ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY. 


11-20-12t South St. Louis. 





THE “CHAMPION” Keyless 









12 sizes are 
sold by lead- 
ing station- 
ers. 

The “CHAMPION” Keyless Locks 
for Drawer, Chest, Desk, Box, Clos- 
et, Safe, =»¢d Office Door find favor 
wherever shown. If not 
kept by nearest responsi- 
ble desler, we will for- 
ward sample Box or Lock 
on receipt of price. Ap- 
plicants who send us 2c. 
stamp for our {ilus. 
Cat, will receive with it 
our NEW STERIL on LOOK 

.819 Cherry yLten teen £0 frs. 
Mention this Journal 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





NIQUE, useful, interesting and 
instructive. 

Give the children for a Christmas 
Present a Blackboard, and they will 
keep busy drawing, constructing and 
creating—and re-creating—for hours. 


blackboard to be constructive. No- 
thing so good for a Christmas Present 
as a serviceable Blackboard. 


Prices from 50 cents upwards. 
Address the J. B. Merwin 8. 8. Co., 





Address, 


LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





1104 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


forthe Primary Grades; the | 
Oatholic school should be without it. 


Toys teach them to be destructive—a 


Estey Organs. 


STAND ALONE as the of the 
World. For delightful quality, purity and ex- 
quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 
great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


The most ular Pianos ever made. Have equal 
merit wit the celebrated Estey Organs. Strictly 
first class. Fully warranted. Only medium 
im price. Cash, or time payments. Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


4918 OliveSt., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
916 and Ofer 1) abv Bank in Bt. Louisor Chicago. 








SCHOOLROOM AIDS. 


We publish many works, not 
School Books, of special interest as 
Teachers’ Aids. A list of these and 


CLARK’S STENCILS 


@ (new), with a back number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, sent free, 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FOR 1888. 


Will contain, in addition tothe best 
Short Stories, Sketches, Essays 
Poetry and Criticism, three Serial 
Stories : 


The Aspern Papers, 
By Henry Jamgss. 
Yone Santo: A Child of Japan, 
- By Epwarpv H. House. 
The Despot of Broomsedge Cove 
* By Cmartes Ecuert ORADDOCK. 
Six Papers on the Revolution, 
By Joun Fiske. 
And Stories, Essays, Poems, b 
HOLMES, LOWELL, WHITTIER, 
ALDRICH, WARNER, and others. 


TERMS:—$4.00 a year in advance, PosTacEr 
Freez. With superb life-size portrait of Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 
Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00; each additional por- 





Send Address on postal card to 


POM iblishers Vil Broadway, X. ¥, 


The Science of the Mind Applied 
to Teaching. By Prof. U. J. Horrman, includin; 
methods of instruction and school managemen 
A practical work on the subject and just what 
every teacher needs to enable him to meet every 
demand of the school room, Price, $1.50. 
The Man Wonderful in the House 
Beautiful. Sets forth a new method of teaching 
physiology and hygiene in such a manner as to 
secure the interested attention of the pupils. The 
best aid to oral instruction ever published. Fully 
illustrated. Price $1.50. 
Physical Culture for Home and 
School. Scientific and practical, by D. L. Dowd, 
Prof. of Vocal and Physical Culture,with So illus- 
trations. The best work on this subject ever 
published. Price $1.50. 
A New Practical Pian of Instruc- 
tion in Shorthand, by Bates Torry. A series of 
Lessons for Teacher’s use and Self-instruction. 
Price $1.00 
How to Teach Vocai Music, The 
Teachers’ Eclectic Manual and Course of Study, 
adapted to all text-books. By Prof. ALFRED 
ANDREWS. Paper so cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
Glark’s Stenclis will be found the very 
best School-room Help that can be used. Send 
to cents for samples and directions for use. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 


775 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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| GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 


| LADIES AND GENTLEMEN to canvass for 

subscriptions to 2500 different Newspapers 
| and Magazines. GOOD PAY. Send for 100 page 
| Catalogue. Address, JOHN R. REED, Box 83 
| Canton, Ohio. 12-20-2t 


A Reference Book. 
A Text Book. 


Every Teacher and Student 
needs Labberton’s New Historical 








ever other history they own or 
study. 


| 
| “For purposes of instruction there is nothing 
| to compare with this book, while as a reference 
| Atlas it is probably the best in English.” 
} —The Nation, July 14, 1887. 
**No such help to historical study has ever been 
within reach of the great majority of American 
students until now.” Cuarves J. LittTie, 
Prof. of History, Syracuse University, 
**No one can teach history most effectively 
who has notthis book with its colored plates, 
charts, and tables for ready reference.” 
W. E. Sue.pon 
Pres. of National Educational Ass’n of U.S. 
**No teacher or student can afford to be with- 
out it, and its price brings it within the reach of 
all.” D. H. Cocmran, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
i vol. cloth. 198 Progressive Maps 
School rate, $2.00. 


Mailing price, $2.40. 


Townsend Mac Coun 
150 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
“Mention this Journal 
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Atlas and General History, what-|-“ 


trait, $1.00. 

The November and December num- 
bers of the Atlantic will be sent free 
of charge to new subscribers whose 
subscriptions are received before De- 
cember 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be 
made by money-order, draft, or registered letter. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


¥ BOSTON. 





MISS PHELPS. 


The Gates Between. 
A Story of the Unseen, $!.25. 


“We much prefer this book to either the im- 
mensely popular ‘Gates Ajar,’ or ‘Beyond the 
Gates. * * The Story is one of striking 


power and beauty, and its thrilling grasp upon 
the reader is not intermitted till its close.”— 
Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


Jack, the Fisherman. 


illustrated, 50 Cts. 

Seems to methe strongest tompernece we! of 

our time, says MISS FRANCES WILLARD. 
It is one of the most artistic and powerful tem- 

ce stories ever written. I wish it might be 

istributed by the million copies, says MRS. 

MARY A. LIVERMORE. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail 

postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 
Mention this Journal 





12-20-1t 
are always happening 
ACCIDENTS to shane he TON 
TRAVEL Mucsa,’’ as well as to 
those who do. Thequietest 
Professional and Business Men 
are as liable as any others to the thou- 
sand hazards of life at home: or 
abroad. 


“Moral: Insure in the Travelers.” 


TRAVELERS 4 


Pee nr 






|[NSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Lae 
Is the ORIGINAL 
ACCIDENT COMPANY 
OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World; 
Also, Best of Life Companies. 
ISSUES 


Accident Policies ceca “aeeva, 


ceived in Travel, 
Work or Sport. 


Best Life Policy 


able, World-Wide. 

‘Paid Policy Holders $13,500,000. 
Ali Claims Paid Without Discount, 
and immediately on receipt of 
satisfactory proofs. 

Assets, ax - $9, 1 1 1 ,000 
Surplus. - - 2,129,000 














in the Market. Inde- 
feasible, Non-Forfeit- 





J.G. BATTERSON, Pres. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 
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Get some ‘tools to work with,” 
early in the session. You can do ten 
times as much work and fen times 
better work, with Blackboards, Maps, 
Globes and Charis, than you can do 
without these ‘‘ helps.”’ 

Get “‘ some tools to work with.” 

——— ro 

How ean $100,000,000 of the idle sur- 
plus in the United States Treasury be 
returned back to the people in a bet- 
ter or more equitable way than todis- 
tribute it for education ? 

SS 602 a ee 

Our teachers permeate the whole 

neighborhood with light. 


or or 
AN ignorant person is a willing 
slave. 
or or 
Let-us drop, and get out of and 
above this microscopic view of our 
work as teachers — which seems to 
possess some souls—and irradiate it 
and illuminate it with the scope of its 
entirety and the results of its final 
outcome. It is prophecy—itis strength 
—it is genius—it is power—it is his- 


_tory—it is salvation. 








St. Louis, December 9, 1887. 
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Let the hosts gather. Let our tread 
be heard. Demand that our Petitions 
be granted. 

Millions paid by the people into the 
Treasury will be expended for parti- 
san purposes—unless we secure them 
for education, 

Press on and press up the column. 

Send in the Petitions for Federal 
Aid to Education. 








WHAT movement of the people ever 
equalled the glory and power of this 
one—to secure $77,000,000—to illumine 
the world with intelligence in place of 
ignorance. 

This work of our teachers surpasses 
the*renown of all modern armies. 

Their garments trail in blood—ours 
in light and peace and joy and 
strength ! 





To those friends who have so gener- 
ously and constantly stood by us— 
with money, counsel, and good will 
for twenty years, while we have 
been the Managing Editor of. the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
we tender our sincere thanks. 

We have not always been able to 
agree with these co-laborers in all 
respects as to the details of the line 
of policy we should pursue, but their 
counsel and advice has been of ines- 


timable value to us, and no serious | 


disagreement has ever occurred. 

We close Vol. 20 with this issue, 
bearing none but the kindest of feel- 
ings toward all. We do not know of 
any single individual that lives for 
whom we should not make haste and 





esteem it a pleasure to render a service. 





SHALL you attend the meeting of 
the National Teachers’ Association at 
San Francisco, Cal.? 

It will probably take place in July, 
and low rates will be given. A large 
delegation will be provided for. 





WE close twenty years of continuous 
service as Managing Editor of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
with this issue. 

We have seen the wages of our 
teachers nearly doubled in all those 
States where this JOURNAL circulates, 
and the length of the school terms 
materially increased; though they 
are yet too short. 

Some of our contemporaries, in 
speaking of the value to the teachers 
of this JOURNAL, said: 

‘“‘They have wisely and zealously 
aided it until one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies were put into circula- 
tion. At the close of the year the re- 
port of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Missourishowed an av- 
erage increase of teachers’ wages of 
$19.62. Of course, it was not claim- 
ed that all credit was due the JouRN- 
AL—but that it was an active and 
prompt factor in securing this desired 
result, no intelligent person will 
deny.’’ 


Let us take hold now and make 
the average minimum wages for all 
the States an even $50 per month for 
uine months in the year. 

The leading teachers in other States 
begin to realize the power of this 
JOURNAL in this direction too. They 
are circulating it more estensively in 
al] the States, as State boundaries do 
not limit the necessity for Education 
nor the power which intelligence 
gives over ignorance, nor the justice 
of properly compensating our teach- 
ers. 

Our liberal Premiums (see page 11) 
should be carefully noted; and the 
attention of the teachers and their 
friends should be called to them. 








THE strong men and women were 
once children, you remember ; but by 
culture they are, or have become, the 
ideal realized. 





Wuat is the length of the school 
termin your State? 

What wages are paid the teachers? 

Are the school terms long enoagh 
to properly educate the people; and 
are the teachers large enough and 
wise enough to train for citizenship ? 
Are they liberally compensated and 
sustained ? 

These are very important questions. 
The answer must be given in the neg- 
ative. s 

Then why not all take hold and 
sign #nd circulate Petitions for the 
passage of the Blair Bill? 

Hon. Benj. Franklin Jonas, United 
States Senator, after hearing all the 
arguments for and against the bill, 
voted for it. 

Louisiana would receive $3,945,051.- 
48, or about four millions, as an addi- 
tion to her schoel fund, when this 
bili passes. No time should be lost 
in signing, circulating and sending in 
Petitions. 





OvR tax-payers and school officers, 
too understand now that good Black- 
boards all around the school-room; a 
good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are, to the teacher in his 
work, what the sledge hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
“tools to work with,” but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Pherefore, no district, however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and*provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school-house or the 
floor to the building. , 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them ; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see secs, 43 and 48) that directors shall 
provide these necessary articles, 





GLory is local, fades and goes out: 
but intelligence, like liberty, is more 
prolific the more it is diffused, 
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ILLITERACY is. not only an added, 
but a growing danger to this Repub- 
lic, Let the teachers point it out to 
the people and work for its over- 
throw. 





THE teachers have a double func- 
tion—an individual and a public funce- 
tion—how great and wise and strong 
they ought to be. 

Do we pay for so much wisdom and 
strength ? 





CAN you picture to yourself & per- 
son voluntarily blind? 
Ignorance is voluntary blindness. 


Tue work of the teacher is to build 
—to re-create. This work our teach- 
ers do constantly. 

Tue right band of progress is mind. 
Our teachers nourish and develop 
this all the time. 











LET the teachers gird themselves 
for new and broader and greater 
work all the time—not only among 
their pupils, but among the people 
too. ie 





Our teachers are the bridge over 


which the new civilization is travel- 
ing, to uplift and bless the people. 





ALL the revelations and revolu- 
tions of the future are contained in 
the two words—teach—learn. 

INTELLIGENCE and enthusiasm al- 
most work a transfiguration in some 
children. 

How they kindle and glow and ex- 
pand under the inspiration of genu- 
ine teachers. Can we estimate the 
value of such an one? No—not in this 
world. 








THE real teacher is the servant of 
God in this march of progress; with- 
out him there is no growth, no prog- 
ress. These teachers are the salt of 
the earth—its preservation—its re- 
demption — the light-bringers — the 
jéy-producers—the power-breeders. 

New moral laws and relations need 
to be revealed constantly by our 
teachers, so that they may build 
anew the city of human society on a 
larger and broader scale. 


as 
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A PEOPLE liberated—this is the ul- 
timate of the teacher’s work. 


THE teacher is the winged than, 
speaking winged words, and clothed 
with winged thoughts. Let him teach 
and speak, and his word lights up 
the gloom and he becomes a star. 


Let us oppose despotism with lib- 
erty, and ignorance with intelligence, 
and darkness with light, and evil 
with good. This is the mission of ev- 
ery teacher ; this is their work. 

Ingalls and Carlisle may despise 
them, but they cannot materially 
hinder. 
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IGNORANCE is the soul blinded, 


WHAT can an ignorant person see ? 

THE ignorant have no sight—no 
knowledge — no discernment — no 
growth—no will—no faith. 

Carlisle and Ingalls would perpetu- 
ate this condition of things among 
over siz millions of people, by oppos- 
ing Federal Aid for Education. 

Can anything be more hideous? 

THESE givers of the greatest gift— 
the gift of thought and of insight; 
these, teachers — faithful, humble, 
honest and true—let us honor them 
above all men. 
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WuHaArtT a mighty hold these teach. 
ers have of the present, and by virtue 
of that of the future too. 





A STATE. 


HAT in our complex system of 
government constitutes the 
“gtate,’’ the organization in which re- 
side theright and duty to educate the 
individual when the parent and vol- 
untary agencies fail? 

The term “ state’? has various sig- 
nifications, but as used in this connec- 
nection it is thus defined by Mr. Web- 
ster, and by the writers upon law: 
“A political body or body politic ; 
the body of people united under one 
government,ewhatever may be the 
form of the government.”’ 

Mr. Bouvier says: 

‘In its most enlarged sense it sig- 
nifies a self-sufficient body of persons 
united together in one community for 
the defense of their rights and to do 
right and justice to foreigners. In 
this sense the state means the whole 
people united into one body politic, 
and the state and the people of the 
state are equivalent expressions.” 

There can be no doubt that under 
our system the word “State” includes 
the combined powers of both the Uni- 
ted States and of the several States of 
whose Union the former is composed. 
The territory which constitutes the 
one includes the many. 

The citizens of the many are indi- 
vidually and identically the citzens of 
the nation at large. Every citizen of 
the United States who resides in a 
State is a citizen thereof. 

‘** All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 
United States and of the State where- 
in they reside.” 

The rights and powers of the great 
community of fifty millions of people 
who constitute the citizens of the Un- 
ited States and of the several States 
are vested in the Government of the 
United States, In the governments of 
the several States, or in the people 
themselves. 

Although these three depositories 
of rights and powers are “distinct 
like the billows,’’ yet they are ‘one 
like the sea.”’ Distinct in their several 
jurisdictions, yet they constitute one 





great whole, and act together har- 


wa 





moniously for the individual and com- 
mon good, each independent of the 
other in its sphere, like the independ- 
ent yet concurring powers of nature 
in the realms of physical life, where— 


All are but part of one tremendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 


It is only as we use the word state 
in this complete sense that the peuple 
of the United States, who are also the 
people of the several States and of the 
Territories, constitute ‘‘a body of per- 
sons united together in one commun- 
ity for the defense of their rights, and 
to do right and justice to foreigners.” 

Now, the right of self-defense, 
which is the right of self-preserva- 
tion, is the right to live and to be. 
The right of the people to be atall im- 
plies and includes the right to consti- 
tute and maintain the State—that is 
to say, government—and to prescribe 
its form, for human existence is im- 
possible without government. 

The governing power must know 
how to govern or it cannot govern. 
Can aman do that which he knows 
not how to do? The people have dis- 


tributed the functions of government 


between the national and the section- 
alor the State authorities, and have 
retained in themselves the initial ex- 
ercise of all power through the ballot. 
The ballot is the republican form of 
government both in the nation and in 
the State. , 

Intelligence is necessary in the in- 
dividual, who is the sovereign, in the 
one as well as in the other. 

The right and duty of the national 
portion of the Government to preserve 
itself and of theindividual to preserve 
it and toexert his sovereignty through 
its forms perpetually are absolute. 

It is the right and duty of the 
whole to preserve the whole; and the 
right and duty of the whole to pre- 
serve the whole implies the preserva- 
tion of all the parts by that whole, to 
the existence of which all the parts 
are necessary. 

vinci asta icc 

IT comes to be a present and press- 
ing duty for the voters and the peo- 
ple of this country to teach Carlisle, 
Randall & Co., and other conspira- 
tors in office, that office holders are 
the servants of the people—not their 
masters. 


ic tnisiteestha i aliases occas 

CARL SCHURZ comes to the front 
with the expression of a sentiment 
that all true men, and women too, 
should practically and continually 
endorse. He says: 

“The old cry to vote only for good 
men might be changed a little, so as 
to make it to vote always against bad 
men. You may not improve them 
mueh, but you will be apt to give 
them a realizing sense that, after all, 
there is a God in Israel. 


LET it be remembered and re-stated 
often that one-sixteenth part of the 
public-lands was devoted to the edu- 
cation of the children of the coming 
States from the foundation of the 





Government; three-score years after- 
ward the amount was doubled, and 
from time to time during the century 
neatly which has elapsed since the 
ordinances of 1785 and 1787 the nation 
has contributed of its resources to the 
establishment and maintenance of 
the public schools 


ALL men need to nourish their in- 
tellect as well as their body. 


—— ae 


By all means have your books and 
packages sent by mail registered. 

The new mail clerks seem to know 
but little and care less where letters 
and packages go. The whole busi- 
ness of the country is becoming dis- 
organized by their ignorance and 
stupidity. 

Register Packages by all means. 








LET it be remembered and re-stated 
often that the messages of Washing- 
ton and other early Presidents, who, 
with their associates, created and de- 
fined the national powers, and the 
responses of both branches of Con- 
gress, are full of the recognition of the 
obligation of the General Government 
to encourage and foster universal edu- 
cation, and as he passed from: the 
scene of official life the Father of his 
Country solemnly adjured the Amer- 
ican people ‘‘ to promote as an object 
of primary importance institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge.” 

Carlisle and Ingalls seem never to 
have heard of these things. 





SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


: Biges at these facts of school atten. 
ance—or, rather, the lack of it— 
in several of our cities. 

If this state of things exist in the 
cities, what must be the condition of 
the country? 

The average school attendance in 
Cincinnati is 27,000, less than one- 
third the whole number, while 51,000 
are not enrolled at all. 

It does not relieve this dark picture 
to say that these must be in private 
schools, for out of the school popula- 
tion of the entire State, numbering 
1,048,320, only 28,650 are in private 
schools. Of these, probably not more 
than 10,000 can be found in Cincin- 
nati, 

There are more than 40,000 children 
in that great city to-day *who are 
growing up in ignorance as dense as 
that of the jungles of Africa, while 
they are subjected to the influence of 
the sharpened cuiture of civilized vice. 
Yet Cincinnati is one of the best of| 
our great cities, and Ohio is a model 
State. 

Chicago enrolls less than half—4 
per cent.—of her children in the pub- 
lic schools; less than one-third are? 
habitually in school ; 77,473, or 57 pe 
cent., never attend school atall. Ve 
few of these receive instruction in 
private schools. 

St. Louis has a school population of 
106,000 ; 55,000 are enrolled ; 36,000 
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the average attendance; 50,000 are 
growing up in the savage state aggra- 
vated by those capacities for proficien- 
cy in evil which come from contact 
with civilized depravity. 


Milwaukee has 38,000 children of 
school age; the average attendance is 
11,000 ; 20,000 or 55 per cent. are not 
even enrolled, and all, or nearly all, of 
these might as well have been born in 
a heathen as in a civilized country, so 
far as schools are concerned. 

Wilmington, North Carolina, hasan 
enrollment of 866, or 18 per cent., 
while 82 per cent. of the children of 
that city would appear to be without 
means of public education, 

New Orleans has a school popula- 
tion of 57,000. The average attendance 
is 15,00Q, while 39,000 have no school 
advantages. The whole State of 
Louisiana has but 4,404 pupils in pri- 
vate schools. 

Is it not time we had laws for com- 


States ? 





Our teachers are but as children 
yet, and although the fields are white 
unto the harvest the laborers are few. 

Nothing is so important as the edu- 
cation of youth, but not one dollar is 
expended for that use where tgn 
are imperatively required; and it is 
still a debated question whether the 
nation shall be taxed to save its own 
child, when in no other way can its- 
self be saved. 

It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be; but no pause can be permit- 
ted in effort without deterioration, 
and the increasing millions constant- 
ly cry more, more, give, give, and the 
ery must be heeded or even the low 
standard of to-day will sink to a still 
lower and more dangerous level, _ 





THE safety of the people—is the su- 
preme law. No parent has the right 
tu say that his child shall remain ig- 
norant. 

He has no right to breed fire- brands 
and death to the society of which he 
is a part and to which he owes every- 
thing himeelf. 

Here is the foundation of the right 
of compulsory education on the part 
of the State. 

If the parent fully exercised his 
right to properly educate his child 
there would be no occasion for the in- 
terference of the State; but he fails to 
do it. 

Benevolent voluntary effort comes 
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to his aid. This also fails. What 
then? The law of self-preservation at 


once asserts itself in behalf of the 


State as well as of the individual, and 
for the welfare of both it must put 


h its power. 


These principles are fundamental 
and are so plain that their assertion 


may seem superfiuous. 





of the national polity depend upon 


facts attention ? 


THE fact is that the constitution of 
every State as well us the Declaration 


the possession of knowlege and virtue 
by the people at large, 
Hence Washington never ceased by 
word and deed to enforce this great 
truth upon his contrymen. Adams 
and Franklin and Jefferson and Mad- 
ison and Hamilton and Clinton and 
Rush, and the whole galaxy of the 
immortals who cradled the nation, 
dwelt continually and emphatically 
upon the primary necessity of the uni- 
versal intelligence of the masses to 
the perpetuation of their freedom and 
happiness. 

Will Ingalls and Carlisle give these 
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THE AIM OF HISTORY. 


"eve & Co. have published a val- 
uable text-book in Montgomery’s 
“The Leading Facts of English His- 
tory.” 
This book has merits, the lack of 
which has long been a drawback up- 
on the successful teaching of history. 
Through the manuals in most com- 
mon use, History, like criticism, has 
at different times assumed special ed- 
ucational aims other than the histor- 
ical, and hence it has but too often 
proved alike dry and of little value 
as a part of acourseof study. Will- 
son and Weber leaned towards ‘an 
additional jnculcation of Bible les- 
sons. Freeman represents a devotion 
to the prevalent historical disease; 
and others rest their claims upon 
grounds other than adaptation to the 
needs of the school-room. Grant that 
the voluminousness of human history 
renders imperative the presentation 
of outlines, it yet remains true that 
there are two methods of abridge- 
ment, and that Mr. Montgomery has 
been the first to perceive and apply 
the one which is philosophical and 
reasonable. 
The first method assumes that to 
avoid ‘the embarrassment of riches,” 
it is necessary to select some one in- 
terest as inclusive of all others: this, 
at different times, has been the de- 
velopment of a religious idea [see 
Guizot, and among writers of text- 
books Willson] ; the emphasis of a 
political idea [see Grote and Free- 
man]; the presentation of a social 
idea [see Macaulay and Green]; the 
securing of popular interest [ see 
Goldsmith and Swinton]; the vindi- 
cation of the author’s acquaintance 
and sympathy with the methods most 
modern and most advanced [ see 
Froude and Freeman or Green]. 
The JOURNAL believes that the 
proper aim of histery is to exhibit 
the story of the enfranchisement of 
the human being; not to assert this 
as the object and then to lose sight of 
it in the execution of the work. 
Again, the JouRNAL believes that 
the prevailing scientific method 
should be presented as a method, and 
not as an historical end. For exam- 
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of Independence and the whole theory 


ters of history to unduly emphasize 
the physical environments of a peo- 
ple; these, doubtless, have a great 
influence upon a people in a primi- 
tive condition, but are evidently in- 
sufficient as a statement of causes. 
Furthermore, as soon as a people has 
become semi-civilized, they create 
their environment—witness Russiain 
modern times. 

The other view of history would 
seek economy of space, not by the 
omission of essential factors of his- 
tory, but by presenting all the ele- 
ments and abridging the discussion 
of each. 

' Mr, Montgomery’s book represents 
the latter idea and avoids the error of 
creating the impression that human 
history has been confined to martial 
achievements or royal caprices. With 
Mr. Montgomery the soldiers are but 
one element, and the reader is im- 
pressed with the novel and startling 
idea that ordinary persons such as 
himself had their interest and func- 
tion in the evolution of history. On 
the other hand, Mr. Montgomery is 


truth that relatively political history 
is of higher importance than the sto- 
ry of manners and customs; but he 
recognizes it as of relatively greater 
importance, not as excluding other 
interests. So much for the funda- 
mental idea. 
Mr. Montgomery, however, has un- 
dertaken to write a history for use 
in schools—and not a history which 
could be introduced into schools; and 
he has succeeded. We specially com- 
mend Mr. Montgomery’s book as 
suited to educational needs. Unlike 
other text-books it is an organism 
whose creative thought is a brief 
presentation of history in the entire- 
ty of its interests. 
Again, school histories vary in style 
from the attractive form used by 
Swinton in his presentation, to the 
dry and repulsive and ill-written 
accounts which have been so com- 
mon as to be regarded by the pupil 
as of the essence of history. 
Mr. Montgomery succeeds in giving 
an air of reality and vitality to the 
scenes and events which he de- 
scribes. Of the special merits we may 
mention the number, execution and 
‘‘location’”’ of the maps; clearness in 
tracing the political relationship of 
successive monarchs; freedom from 
bias—political, social, scholastic ; no- 
ticeable freedom from dryness or 
dullness; and such knowledge of the 
capacities of pupils as to protect it 
alike against the undershot or the 
overshot wheel of the educational 
water power. 
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Now that the Missouri Republican 
is pressing the claims of Volapuk as 
solving thequestion of German, Ital- 
ian, Slavic, ete., in “the schools,’ the 
readers of the JOURNAL may care for 
a brief exposition of what Volapuk is. 








ple, if has become a ‘‘fad” with wri- 





Volapuk is, in one sense, to modern 


neither ignorant of nor ignores the| 


languages what the phonetic reform 
is to English orthography : it is an ar- 
bitrary set of symbols which, as it is 
claimed, will serve the purpose of in- 
ternational communication —as did 
the Latin in the 14th, 15th and 16th 
centuries—while at the same time its 
simplicity will give it special value 
for the uses of international com- 
merce. 
The inventor of Volapuk was 
Johann Martin Schleyer, a Roman 
Catholic priest, born in 1831, and now 
living at Constance, Germany. 
Among his other attainments Mr. 
Schleyer is a linguist and said to be 
familiar with sixty languages. 
Since 1879, when Volapuk was 
brought before the public, there has 
grown up quite an intelligent interest 
in it, especially in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Italy and,France. 
E. Steiger & Co., N. Y., who have 
done so much towards furthering the 
interests of general education, publish 
an account of Volapuk as No. 8 of 
their series, and those interested will 
do well to order the monograph. 
ee or 
As civilized society is the daughter 
of knowledge and wisdom, nothing can 
be respected which does not harmon- 
ize with this double source of her mis- 
sion. 
It is not upon force that we subsist, 
but by a superiority produced through 
veneration and that obedience which 
is the spontaneous submission of one 
will to another—and it is this special 
training that our schools give all the 
time. 

a 
CARLISLE and Ingalls belong to, 
and represent, the ageof Louis XIV. 
—who said: ‘‘ I am the State,” 

They are about three centuries be- 
hind the times. 

IF the more than siz millions of il- 
literates were educated, what a vast 
impulse their growing wants would 
give to the manufacturing interests of 
the country and to the circulation of 
books and newspapers. Our teachers 
help all these yaried interests by 
their work. 
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Ir is the modern consciousness be- 
come intelligently Christian, that has 
developed the scientific view of Na- 
ture, discovered its universal laws, 
and thereby learned to look upon the 
physical world as a world in which 
there is no isolation, but only quali- 
tative and quantitative distinctions 
in one stupendous, absolutely contin- 
uous whole. 








Our teachers and school officers are 
wise to send ten cents to register the 
‘‘World’s Cyclopedia,’’ which they or- 
der as a Premium with this JouRNAL, 
This insures a safe and prompt de- 
livery of this valuable book, which 
every family, as well as every teach- 
er, ought to have in a handy place 
for daily consultation. 
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THE money is in the Treasury of 
the United States—the people have 
paid it—it belongs to them and not to 
the few partisans. 

Let us all unite—teachers and peo- 
ple to secure $77,000,000 of it to ed- 
ucatethe children. 

Remember that Arkansas will re- 
ceive for school purposes, without any 
additional taxation, over two and a 
half millions of money when the Blair 
Bill passes. 

Are all the sentineen, school officers 
and other friends of education, active 
in circulating Petitions and securing 
signatures for Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion? 








CARLISLE, Ingalls & Co., by their 
action in keeping siz millions of the 
people in the darkness, helplessness 
and bondage of ignorance, are sowing 
the seed that shall bring a polson so 
acrid and sure as to endanger the 
health of the whole body politic. 

Let them either abandon this mis- 
chievous partizanship, or step down 
and out. 

If we secure $77,000,000 for educa- 
cation—all the people are benefitted : 
if it is expended for partisan purposes 
a few old political hulks and hacks 
get it to spend upon their appetites. 

It is better the many should be edu- 
cated than the few should be whiskey 
soaked ! 








Our friends will find it a wise pre- 
caution to send ten cents to register 
packages sent by mail. 

Many of the postal clerks are new 
men, who are not familiar with all 
the postoffices ; but if a book or pack- 
age is registered it will go safely and 
quickly to its destination. 

PLEASE to not only carefully look 
over our Premium offers on page 11, 
but call the attention of your friends 
to our liberality in this respect. 

Send 10 cts. to register the World’s 
Cyqdpedia, which we send you. , 








Yrs—“ To learn is the first step: to 
live is but the second. 

Let them come, and be thou ever in 
the form of light: for it is beautiful 
on this sombre earth, during this 
dark life—brief passage to something 
beyond. 

It is beautiful that Force should 
have Right for a master; that Prog- 
ress should have Courage as a leader ; 
that Intelligence should have Honor 
as a sovereign; that Conscience 
should have Duty as a despot; that 
Civilization should have Liberty as a 
queen; and that the servant of Ig- 
norange should be the Light.” 





HON. A. H. GARLAND, 


ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
“You know the law— 
Your exposition hath been most sound.” 
—SHAK. 


TTORNEY GENERAL GARLAND 
while a member of the United 
States Senate, made one of the clear- 
est, ablest, and most convincing 
speeches in favor of the Blair Bill to 
which the Senate listened during all 
the long discussion—a speech on the 
Constitutionality of the Bill, which 
Senator Voorhees characterises on 
page 8 of this issue, of ‘‘ such conspic- 
uous ability’ ‘“‘ as to close forever the 
constitutional question” in regard to 
this beneficent measure. 
On the question 


‘“ WHY SHOULD THE BILL PASS”’ 
for National Aid for Common Schools, 
Senator Garland said : 

‘*For one I did not require any 
amendment to the old Constitution. I 
did not require the thirteenth, the 
fourteeth, or the fifteenth amend- 
ment, or all of them together, to en- 
able me to find the power of Congress 
to do this. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
comes in very well to show an addi- 
tional reason why Congress should do 
this thing; that on account of this 
very large citizenship being added to 
the country, it is compelled, in justice 
and in good conscience, to help miti- 
gate the evils imposed by that sudden 
addition to the mass of citizenship. 

To that extent it isa very strong and 
powerful argument. 

But that we had the power before 
the recent amendment I am perfectly 
satisfied. 

This matter came once so clearly 
before the Supreme Court long before 
the recent amendments were ever 
adopted, or before they were ever 
dreamed of, when the complexion of 
the court was essentially different 
from what it is now, and from what it 
has been for the past twenty years, 
that I deem it not inappropriate to 
cite the language of the unanimous 





court, speaking through Judge 
Campbell, in 18 Howard’s Reports, 
page 177: é 

‘* There is obviously a definite pur- 
pose declared, to consecrate the same 


Fr 
central section of every township, of ev- 


ery State which might be added to the | State 
Federal system, to the promotion ‘ of 
good government and the happiness 
of mankind’ by the spread of ‘ Datel 
ion, morality and knowledge.’ 

If you could grant land wortha Pi, 
lar and a quarter an acre, you could 
grant the dollar and a quarter in 
money. 

So that no fine-spun theory can 
bring an argument to show a distinc- 
tion in the power to make the grant as 
money and land.”’ 





Ovps school terms are too short. 

Our school officers are all the time 
crippled for money, both in the city 
and in the country. 

We very much need to wake up 
and cultivate public sentiment in 
favor of longer school terms and the 
more liberal compensation of our 
teachers, and to show the danger and 
disadvantages of illiteracy. 





Ignorant people have few resources 
of mind or body, and consume very 
little. Intelligent people need every- 
thing that is made, and have the wit 
and wisdom and industry to secure it 
and pay for it. . 


+e 


PLEASE say to your friends that we 
have secured another small inatall- 
ment of the World’s Cyclopedia, so 
fully and completely described on 
page 11, which we send postpaid with 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpvUCcA- 
TION one year for only $1.00. 

Our friends who failed to get it be- 
fore, when we offered it, can now se- 
cure it. Better send 10 cts. to register 
the book. 








INSTITUTIONS which. may be ad-|: 


mirably adapted to one stage of so- 
ciety, become frequently pernicious 
in another, unless provision is made 
for such changes from time to time as 
are demanded by the new develop- 
ment of social progress. 


Our State and National Constitu- 
tions must be changed to meet the 
expanding power of this wider intelli- 
gence of the people. 

Power is expansive—and thought is 
power. , 


*ee 


He who puts the minds of others 
on a new track, must notexpect them 
to stop when he does. 

Thought is power, and power ex- 
pands. 








Wart are the average wages paid 
the teachers in your State? What is 
the length of the school term? 

All important questions—these—be- 
cause the character of the schools de- 
pend upon their answer; and the 
character and intelligence of the peo- 
ple depend upon the schools. 
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A thorough French and English Home 


School for 20 Girls. 
(No day scholars). Greatest care in all ert 
lish stu » French a ge orally and pr: 
in such way as ¥ enable pupils to converse an 
understand the 1 anguage in two years course. 


‘Terms, $300.00 

Address MME H HENRIETTE CLERC or 
MISS MARION L. PECKE, 4313—4315 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

20-2-ty Mention this Journal. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Aveied, ie 
Civil and Dynamic Rovincering, in Agri culture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation 
~s edical Course, and in General entific 

tudies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For programme, address Prof. Gro, J. Brus 
Esecutive Oficer , New Haven, Conn, yea 


AIKEN INSTITUTE. 


AIKEN. SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Designed for the higher education of both sexes. 

Course of Study complete and exhaustive. Fac- 
ulty composed entirely of specialists. 

Climate of Aiken unsurpassed for healthful- 
ness, as thousands of yearly visitors attest. Stu- 
dene can enter at any time, 

r particulars concern g board, tuition, cat- 
alogues, etc., address the a, resident, 
FRANK H. CURTISS. 
Mention this Journal 
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SLOAN-DUPLOYAN INSTITUTE, 


1105 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


s@e-The Largest (Exclusive) Short- 
Hand and Type-writing School 
in the West. 

The Art of Short-hand simplified and brought 
within the reach of all persons possessed of the 
rudiments of education. 

The only method that can be 
successfully 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 

The demand for Stenographers is greater than 
the supply—there is especially a great demand 
for teachers of this system. 

Students qualify and take paying positions in 
three months. 

Positions secured for Graduates. 
Tliustrated Catalogue Free by calling 
at the Institute, or sent by mail for 2c. 

nF: ©. MELTON, Pres. & Prin. 


1106 Olive Street, St. eis 
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; Schade wr sasetally note the fact 
 -yourself—and call the attention of 
your friends also to the fact—that we 


' Inthe Third Reader there are nine, 


alternate there are seven. 





‘Sermon on the Mount. In the Fifth 
ie a SS ae 


will send ~ ridin - _— stamp 





photographs of yourself, and the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
postpaid one year for $1.00. 

Better 


** Secure the shadow 


at these rates 
Ere the substance fade."’ 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 








HE exclusion of the Bible from 
the Public Schools in many cities 
of this country has created an im- 


pression that children attending those| 


schools are without instruction in re- 
ligion, or even in Christian morality. 
This, however, is not quite the case, 
In the public schools of Cincinnati 
moral instruction is required, and to 


to meet this requirement a special E 


text-book was prepared by Prof. J. 
B. Peaslee, late Superintendent of the 
Cincinnati Public Schools, and this 
book has been in daily usé for the 
past six years. It is entitled and 
consists of “Graded Selections for 
Memorizing, adapted for use at Home 
and in School.”” This book not only 
presents the highest standard of mor- 
al living, but is religious in its tone, 
and teaches the children that they 
should be good because God says 
they shonld. There are 192 pages in 
the volume, and on more than forty 
of them the idea of worshiping God is 
conveyed in some such selections as 
the following, found on page 20, 
among the selections for the youngest 
pupils : 
“When I run about all day, 


When I kneel at night to pray— 
God sees. 


When I’m dreaming in the dark, 
When I lie awake and hark— 
God sees. 


Need I ever know a fear? 
Night and day my Father’s near— 
God sees. 

The MeGuffey Readers are in use in 
the Cincinnati Public Schools, and 
every one contains selections which 
teach the children that there is a God, 
and that they should love and obey 
him. In the First Reader there are 
two such selections; in the First 
Reader alternate there are two. In 
the Second Reader there are five; in 
the Second alternate there are three. 


including the Lord’s prayer, and a 
beautiful evening prayer; in the Third 
In the 
Fourth Reader there are twenty, in- 
eluding the larger part of Christ’s 





there are thirty-one, including se- 
lections from the Psalms, a story en- 
titled ‘“‘Respect for the Sabbath Re- 
warded,” a story entitled ‘ The 
Righteous Never Forsaken,’’ selec- 
tions on the Goodness of God, and a 
selection teaching that “religion is 
the only basis of society.” In the 
Sixth there are thirty-seven, includ- 
ing the fourteenth chapter of Job, 
Pauil’s speech on Mars Hill, and a se- 
lection on the observance of the Sab- 
bath.— Western Christian Advocate. 








HON. T. M. GOODKNIGHT, 
FRANKLIN, KY. 


“He was famous, sir, in his profession, 
And it was his great right and duty to be so.” 


—SHAK, 





on. T. M. GOODKNIGBT, in clos- 

ing one of the most comprehen- 

sive and-able addresses ever delivered 
in Kentucky, on 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS,”’ 
said : 


We need to get rid of that blind 
Samson now leaning against the pil- 
lars of our State with the weight of a 
hundred thousand votes, and which 
is persuading so many of our people 
that it is possible to have good schools 
that cost very little money ; which all 
history proves to be a cheat, a fraud 
and a lie. Such a thing is not now, 
has never been, and can not be. 


No use wasting time trying to buy 
a five dollar Christmas present for 
seventy-five cents. Good schools cost 
money, and a good deal of it; but are 
worth ten times to any people or na- 
tion what they cost. But don’t expect 
to find them at the ten-cent stores. 


We have need to learn the value of 
Competent Superintendence; that no, 
low-priced man is fit for the place; 
that he should be experienced, act- 
ive, energetic, inventive, unselfish, 
generous and not afraid to work— 
knowing how to lead without becom- 
ing officious, and how to awaken en- | 
thusiasm without becoming a crank 
or a charlatan. A man abreast of the 
times in the new and the old educa- 
tion, able to humor and not offend 
prejudices unnecessarily until they 





SS | tion.’’ 


for its passage. 


ability to introduce meritorious meth- 
ods under old names so as not unnec- 
essarily to offend the less learned but 
good people of the State; having the 
wisdom of the serpent with the harm- 
lessness of the dove; as industrious 
asa beaver and as persevering as a 
noxious weed. 

We need competent leaders, who ac- 
cept place and office to work for the re- 
generation of the schools to the end of 
educating our whole school popula- 
tion ; leaders able to comprehend the 
whole work to be done, and with 
courage to move against the hosts of 
our illiteracy, which threaten us with 
the direst evils of political demagog- 
uery, and such as, if not cured, will 
assuredly leave us to hug the forms of 
democratic government after the 
the spirit of life has departed there- 
from. 

We need in fine, and most, a correct 
public sentiment on this subject. The 
people have absolute control of the 
whole subject, and when they shall 
be fully aroused to its importance and 
true nature, they will demand a sys- 
tem of common schools commensurate 
with the wants of universal educa- 





Our form of government, you see, 
requires a higher degree of intelli- 
gence on the part of the sovereign 
than any other, for the sovereign is 
the whole body of the people. 

How, then, can the form of govern- 
ment exist and continue to exist, un- 
less from generation to generation, 
in perpetual succession, the citizen 
sovereigns are educated ? 

This is why we need the Blair Bill 
passed, and need it now. Let all our 
teachers sign and circulate Petitions 








PROF. ROBT. E. WOODS, 
SUPT. SCHOOLS, ELIZABETH- 
TOWN, KY. 


“We do learn 
By those who know the very nerves of state.’’ 


—SHAK. 





ROF. Woops on ‘The Founda- 
tion of the State’s Duty to Edu- 
cate its Children,’ speaks of 
THE SCHOOL 
as-follows : 





tral idea of the school, is knowledge, 
knowledge in its broadest acceptation 
and most potent meaning. Knowl- 
edge includes discipline; and by this 
term, as here used, we include that 
disciplining of mind and heart in a 
manner adequate to all the great 
issues of life, no less than a possession 
of those facts, now the common herit- 
age of the educator, that have marked 
the progress of the world of mind in 
its long and weary pilgrimage. To the 
great storehouse of knowledge educa- 
tion is the only key. The mighty 
portals safely guarding the YWoasures 
swing to no incantation, open to no 
charmed power, and this mighty 
stock is constantly swelling as civil- 
ization stalks forward with its giant 
strides. 
Let us reach up and do our best, 
and so overarch life with therainbow - 
of hope, and over all our ways pour 
the light of eternity. The teacher 
never reaches final results. 

“Each month is various to present 

The Earth with some development.” 

And, too, with this increase of 
knowledge, comes the demand for an 
education ample to lead us into its 
rich pastures. 
“New occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient good uncouth; 


We must upward stilland onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth,” 


But whence oan come the education 
so needed? The child, most helpless 
of beings, finds himself in a world all 
unknown to him. He is not responsi- 
ble for his existence. By no volition 
of his own did he determine his being 
nor his environment. For these he is | 
dependent on those who stand in vital 
relationship to him, and to them he 
must first look for attention to his im- 
mortal destiny. 

But these may not, however will- 
ing, be equal to the task. Sadly trué 
is it that many times where this at- 
tention is most needed, ability to sup- 
ply is most lacking. Whatthen? It 
may be that it is entirely neglected 
until, with added years of judgment, 
energetic self-help supplies in part the 
deficiency; it may be that help has 
come in some form of denominational 
enterprise or private charity, but'still 
there is a lack of that universality of 
education wherein lie humanity’s 
dearest hopes. 

In this hour of need the State comes 
to the aid of the other educating in- 
fluences of society, not in charity al- 
together, but as its duty. Long the 
process, tedious the undertaking, but 
withal the education of the masses is 
our cherished ~~ <5 





THE LEADING LINE. 


ID you notice that invitation to 
Texas, Mexico and California ? 

The Missouri Pacific Railway has on 
sale winter tourists tickets at greatly 
reduced rates to all the famous resorts 





in the great Southwest. Pullman 
er ee Cars from St. Louis to 
Bebicag change. Ticke 


offices, 102 North Fourth street an 








can be educated out of existence; with 
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‘The object of the school, the cen- 
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SUFFRAGE without intelligence, in 
this country, you must know, gives 
this ignorant mob of over six millions 
of illiterates 


“Most power to do most harm— 
Least knowing ill.” 





Ir is a pretty well established fact, 
now, that if we do not secure the 
$77,000,000 for school purposes from 
the vast surplus lying idle in the 
United States Treasury, the politic- 
ians will squander the money for 
merely partizan purposes. 

Let us act at once, and so do our 
duty. 





CAN there be any further excuse, 
when forty-four United States Sena- 
tors, after listening to all the debates 
for Federal Aid to Education, voted 
for the measure, and incorporated it 
in the bill appropriating $77,000,000? 

No! 

There is no further excuse for op- 
posing the measure, no need for any 
one, except those wilfully blind, 


“To choke his days 
With barb’rous ignorance.” 


eh ee <2 ae 

Do the editors realise the fact that 
the teachers aid the local papers more 
than all other influences put together? 
They create constantly an intelligent 
constituency who demand and are 
able to pay for newspapers. Ignor- 
ant people do not want a newspaper ; 
they have no vision and no interest 
outside of and beyond their own 
stomachs ! 


Ler us take hold of and organize 
and multiply Reading Circles, meet- 
ings, lectures, recitations, and exhibi- 
tions of our school work everywhere. 

Enlist the local papers to put in 
short items of what is being done in 
your school. 

Keep full of strength, hope, sweet- 
ness and light yourself. 

Geta nine months’ term of school 
voted, and your wages paid promptly 
at the end of each month, as other 
state and county officers are paid. 








WE are not in favor of any “Nation- 
al,”? Educational System. There is 
nothing in the Blair Bill looking in 
that direction to any person of com- 
mon sense who reads it carefully. 

Read it for yourself, with your own 
eyes and your own plain interpreta- 
tion of its provisions, and you will find 
it not only a beneficent but a necess- 
ary measure. 





THE advantages of our “Aids to 
School Discipline” are. that they in- 
terest parents as well as pupils 
wherever they are used in the work 
our teachers are doing. 


U. 8. SENATOR FROM INDIANA. 


“This man is noble, 
And his fame folds in the orb of the earth,” 
—SHAK, 


TANDING in his place in the Uni- 
ted States Senate, not only asa 
“Democrat,” but asa ‘States-rights 
Democrat’’—Hon. D. W. Voorhees, 
falling back on the fundamental 
ground truths of all our past history— 
of all law—of all progress, and all at- 
tainment, and seeking to vitalize 
them in the daily working conscious- 
ness of the people, evinces a hero- 
ism which, rising above the clamor 
of partizanship, seems to say, 
“I know that age to age succeeds, 
Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 
A dust of systems and of creeds,” 
which are apt to cloud both the facts 
and the results of history. 

While he grapples anew with the old 
problems of the opposition in the 
light of history, he not only cherish- 
es the desire but he advances 

**To reach thro’ all he felt or saw, 


The springs of life, the depth of awe, 
And reach the law within the law ;” 


and states it clearly and succinctly. 

He says, in speaking of the neces- 
sity and constitutionality of the Blair 
Bill, that 


LOUISIANA AND TEXAS. 

were secured under the clause which 
authorizes us to provide for the com- 
mon defense; that Louisiana might 
have been used to our detriment by a 
foreign power; that England was 
conspiring to get a foothold in Texas ; 
and therefore we had aright to secure 
possession of these vast scopes of ter- 
ritory as a measure of common de- 
fense. Sir, I was raised upon a farm, 
my father owned land, and I remem- 
ber that he acted sometimes upon the 
same principle in buying a piece of 
land contiguous to him. 

But surely the Constitution means 
nothing of that kind. If it does, we 
can buy Canada and clear up to the 
North Pole on the same principle. No; 
the simple truth is Jefferson saw that 
the exclusive possession of the chan- 
nel and of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River was necessary to the gen- 





eral welfare, the prosperity, advance- 
ment, wealth and growth of the coun- 





try, and he grasped the occasion to 
accomplish these legitimate objects of 
Government with more eagérness and 
zeal than is usual in an executive offi- 
cer. ° 

Texas came to us upon the same 
principles which governed Jefferson 
in securing Louisiana; then the 
vast acquisitions of territory fol- 
lowing the Mexican war, until now 
all that mighty region from British 
America to the Gulf of Mexico, 
from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean, stands to-day, and will 
stand forever, as &® monument to the 
foresight, sagacity, and prophetic 
statesmanship of Thomas Jefferson 
while executing the welfare clause of 
the Constitution, without a single 
specific grant of power to warrant the 
first steps taken or any that followed. 

There it stands, the seat of present 
and future empire. We secured itall 
during the days of strict construction. 
Louisiana, Texas and all the other 
vast regions I have mentioned con- 
front us as a stupendous refutation of 
the idea that we can do nothing for 
the general welfare under a strict 
construction of the Constitution. 

Sir, it seems to me that if we can 
spread our banner by purchase and by 
conquest over foreign soil, if we can 
extend the boundaries of the Repub- 
lic,we can, without a specific grant of 
power, also erect school-houses and 
educate our people. But let us ex- 
amine this point a little further in re- 
lation to what has already been done. 

Under the doctrine now advanced 
against the pending bill where is the 
power authorizing the purchase and 
collection of a Congressional Library? 
Under what head does it come? If 
this doctrine is to prevail we must 
abandon the Library to its fate; we 
must also wipe out many of the most 
brilliant and most patriotic events in 
our history. Where is the authority 
to gather the natural wealth of the 
world, its curiosities, its subjects of 
science, in the Smithsonion Institu- 
tion and the National Museum? Do 
you reply that the Constitution makes 
it our duty to promote the arts and 
sciences ? That is true, but the clause 
of the Constitution which declares 
that duty also provides the means for 
its execution by copyright and by 
patents granted to inventors. That 
is the specific limitation as to the 
means whereby the arts and sciences 
are to be promoted. 

Where, then, is the power by which 
the grizzly bear of the Sierras is 
caught, skinned, and made to stand 
as if in life in the Smithsonian ? 

Where is the power by which the 
bones of that magnificent king of race 
horses, Lexington, were procured and 
are now on exhibition as a model 
equine skeleton in the tame institu- 
tion ? 

Where is the power that gathers the 
fishes of the sea, the reptiles of the 
earth, and all the curiosities of ani- 
mated nature together for instruc- 





tion, at the expense of millions? 
Will some Senator tell me? Ishall 
not take it as an interruption. 

Behold our beautifal gardens. I 
love them; I love to think and to 
speak of them. I visit them as often 
as I can. I love to see the wealth and 
beauty of the physical world. But 
where is the granted power, un- 
less under the general welfare clause, 
for the money we annually appropri- 
ate for the botanical and the propa- 
gating gardens? I would be glad if 
some gentleman would point out any 
other clause. 

I am aware that I am but restating 
the position which the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Garland] assumed on 
this subject at the opening of this dis- 
cussion, and which he maintained 
with such conspcuous ability. And 
in this connection I wish tocall atten- 
tion to a striking fact. 

This debate has been long and able 
on both sides of the question, but I 
have heard no Senator undertake to 
answer the legal argument of the 
Senator from Arkansas. I have heard 
no one grapple with the decisions 
cited by him, nor with the facts show- 
ing the history of our legislation. The 
argument made by the master mind 
of the Senator from Arkansas has 
gone without even attempted refuta- 
tion. It is a most significant over- 
sight. 

Nor doI now deem it necessary to 
discuss the legal aspects of this ques- 
tion further than, as I have hereto- 
fore stated, to show what has been 
done—not so much what has been de- 
cided or said, but what has been 
done. 

That is all I am seeking to do; for 
after the argument of the Senator 
from Arkansas and the very able and 
thorough arguments of the two Sena- 
tors from Mississippi and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Gibson] the con- 
stitutional question is closed forever; 
nor will it ever again seriously arise 
in connection with such a measure as 
this.” 


BEES SEA oe ew 

‘THE daily- papers all over the coun- 
try justly complain that the mails 
are mis-sent and delayed by the stu- 
pidity and ignorance of the clerks on 
the postal routes. Better have all the 
packages sent by mail registered— 
this insures safe delivery. 





- THOSE teachers and their friends 
who failed last year to secure the 
World’s Cyclopedia, can now secure 
it and the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION both sent postpaid for $1. 
It ought to be on the table of every 
teacher in the United States. Send 
early. ‘‘First come, first served. Bet- 
ter alsosend 10 cts. to register the book 





IGNORANT people want but little, 
and have not the ability to pay even 
for what they need. But siz millions 
of illiterates made intelligent and ca- 
pable and consumers of all our varied 
products—this is what the Blair Bill 
means ! : 
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WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


**Persevere in that clear way thou goest, 
And the gods strengthen thee!” 


W: have spoken of the general 
nature of St. Louis activity as 
induced by Dr. Wm. T. Harris. 

Among the persons by whom Dr. 
Harris began to surround himself, 
were Prof. George H. Howison (then 
of the Washington University, now 
of the University of California,) Den- 
ton J. Snider (whose services educa- 
tional and literary were fully discuss- 
ed by the JOURNAL in its issue of 
April, 1886,) Jno. E. Kimball, Thomas 
Davidson, Horace H. Morgan, F. 
Louis Soldan and F. E. Cook. These 
formed a gathering, frequently call- 
ed the High School Society. The pa 
pers read, subsequently appeared 
either in the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy or The Western. 

Various ladies, such as Miss Julia 
A. Dutro, Miss 8. V. Beeson, Miss 
Miriam 8. Sherman, and others, par- 
ticipated, at least by attendance, in 
this movement. 

Later came the organization of the 
St. Louis Art Society, where, with Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris as an active worker, 
there was given many an intellectual 
treat. Mr. J. J. Bailey, Dr. Arnold 
Strothotte and his wife, Dr. Bernays, 
J. R. Meeker, J.L. Tracy, and others, 
were active contributors to the in- 
tellectual character of this move- 
ment. The Society ceased when it 
had accomplished its work as a pio- 
neer, but it prepared the community 
to respond intelligently to the ap- 
peals of Professor H. C. Ives, Direc- 
tor of the St. Louis School of Art. 

During this latter period the 
Teachers’ Association evoked valua- 
ble papers from Miss Mary E. Beedy, 
Miss Anna C. Brackett, Miss Grace 
C. Bibb, F. L. Soldan, H. H. Mor- 
gan, F. E. Cook, and B. V. B. Dixon. 

The Society of Pedagogy under- 
took to bring together for a comparis- 
on of views all who felt an interest in 


educational questions, and before it 


was succeeded by the Pedagogical So- 


ciety, it accomplished results of the 


highest value. The active workers 
in this enterprise were W. J. 8. Bry- 
an, John A. Gilfillan, H. H. Morgan, 
Jas. 8. Stevenson, Z. G. Willson and 
Jno. A. Owen. 


Later came the period of Studying 
Circles, and in these the ladies inter- 


ested themselves actively. Miss 
Mary E. Beedy, Miss Fannie M. Ba- 
con, Miss 8. V. Beeson, Miss Julia 
A. Dutro, Mrs. E. 8. Morgan, Miss 
Gertrude Garrigues, Miss Hope Good- 
son, Mrs. Wm. Ware, Mrs. Dr. W. 
E. Fischel, Mrs. Nathan Stevens, 
Miss Fanny Waters, Mrs. Dr. Brigys, 
Mrs. J.C. Learned, and Mrs. Chas. 
Nagel were interested in them. 


dacted by some gentlemen, and Dr. 
W. T. Harris, Wm. M. Bryant, F. L. 
roldan, B. V. B. Dixon, D J. Snider, 
and the Rev. Dr. J. C. Learned in- 
creased the stimulus to mental activ- 
ity. $e : 
\. Then there followed the Conversa 
zione, such as the meetings at the 
houses of Mrs. W. J. Noble, Mrs 
Clara L. Freeborn, Mrs. Wm. Ware, 
Mrs. Geo. P. Plant, and Mrs. J. C. 
Learned. In these the menu was 
furnished by Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 
Prof. J. K. Hosmer, the Rev. Dr. R. 
A. Holland, D.J. Snider, and H.-H. 
Morgan. 


But all this is only an outline, and 
fails to more than suggest the real ac- 
tivity. Prof. Wm. M. Bryant gave 
freely of his time to a class whose nu- 
cleus consisted of the teachers in the 
Madison School. Then growing from 
the same source, came the books and 
pamphlets writtén by W. M. Bryant, 
D. J. Snider, H. H. Morgan, G. E. 
Seymour, Wm. Deutsch, T. R. Vick- 
roy, L. J. Block, Wm. H. Rosensten- 
gel, Thomas Davidson, Miss Mary E. 
Beedy, Miss Anna C. Brackett, and 
Miss Susie Blow. 

Then, too, there grew up a genera- 
tion of teachers: C. F. Childs, Princi- 
pal of the High School; Miss Delia 
M. Brey, Miss Mary E. Beedy, Miss 


Wellesley College,) Miss Fannie M. 
Bacon, Miss Hope Goodson, Mrs, Liz- 
zie B. Gow, Miss Mary Chidester, 
Miss Fanny Waters, Mrs. C. L. 
Smith, D. J. Snider, Wm. M. Bryant, 
B. V. B. Dixon, E. H. Currier, Fran- 
cis E. Cook, Joshua Childs, Mrs. L. 


mau, D. H. Smith, and many others 
of less prominence. 


‘| \ With the building of the Museum 


of Art, there began the Washington 
University Course of Lectures, and 
with the removal of all but three or 
four of those who had been promin- 
ent in all this activity, the responsi- 
bility passed to the Faculty of Wash- 
ington University. All of this was 
properly the outcome of ‘‘the uncon- 
scious education’ of one man. 

The secret of the process seems to 
have been that Dr. W. T. Harris 
welcomed as he inspired mental ac- 
tivity and a liberal education. ‘There 
was created an atmosphere whose 
ozone was supplied by genuine study 
and inquiry, instead of by the gossip 
aud manipulation which, in the ab- 
of more absorbing interests, is certain 
to be indulged in. 








Then followed the Class, as con-| 


Helen A. Shafer (now President of 


8. Richardson, Miss Laura Hinch-| oq 


CATION was in active sympathy with 
all of these movements, as it believed 
in the ‘‘practical’’ educational value 
of such liberalizing influences. Its 
Editor, in his capacity as a private 
citizen, was called upon to take an ac- 
tive part in most of these movements, 
whereof now as Editor he is called 
upon to be the chronicler. 


| The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epvu- 
| 
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WE ought, as teachers, to be thrill- 
ed and filled with enthusiasm for our 
work, when its vast importance to the 
country is so fully recognized that 
forty-four United States Senators 
work and vote to supplement it with 
an appropriation of $77,000,000 of mon- 


ey. 
Yes, it is a great work that these 
four hundred thousand teachers are 


doing for the people. 
CIEE ee Sn 

WHEN the teachers help them- 
selves, they help others; and when 
they help others, they help them- 
selves. Let no one of the four hun- 
dred thousand teachers fail to sign 
and. circulate Petitions for Federal 
Aid to Education. In this work you 


are ; 
**Twice blest— : 
It blesseth him that gives and him that taxes.’? 
Or oo 


YrEs—‘' Hold the book wide open. 
Let the teacher be there—attentive, 
vigilant, kind, faithful and humble. 

Light up the brain, inflame the 
mind, extinguish selfishness — and 
thyself give the example. The poor 
are privation: be thou there, to teach, 
irradiate. They need thee—thou art 
their great thirst. These more than 
six millions of illiterates thus plead 
with the prayer of their darkness 
and helplessness. Let us answer—and 
be light and hope and strength and 


safety and power to them and to the 
State. 


RE. ere 
Mr. E. B. BuRTON, one of the solid 
men of Litchfield Co., Conn., writes: 
‘* We rejoice in your able and vigor- 
ous advocacy of the ‘ Blair Bill.’ 
The money is all needed, and we 
hope the press of the country will 
urge its claims until the bill is pass- 


‘Uncle Sam’ cannot do anything 
.with the large surplus in the United 
States Treasury, which will benefit 
the whole people so much as to edu- 
cate the illiterates of the country with 
this money. 

Oar teachers, too, ought tobe paid, 
as you claim, a minimum salary of 
$50.00 per month in all the States, and 
the school terms should be made long- 


“We tlrank you for the ‘ aid’ you are 
giving this all important measure. 

Connecticut will secure less than a 
half million of dollars, but we shall 
cheerfully let other States, which 
need the money more than we do, 
have their full share of it.” 
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REGISTER your books and packages 
—or lose them. It costs only ten cents. 
Itis the only way to checkmate the 
ignorance and stupidity of the new 
postal clerks on the R. R. 








ONCE more we urge our friends to 
write their name plain in signing let- 
ters, and please put on the postoffice 
and the county too, and the State. 
We have had more mail matter ‘‘mis- 
sent’?.and returned within the last 
sixty days than in any single year’s 
time during the last twenty years; 
hence we urge our friends to put on, 
not only the name of the postoffice, 
but the name of the county and State. 


THE Business men of Kansas City 
beld an indignation meeting a few 
days since, and ‘ corralled’’ Senator 
Plumb to see if some remedy could 
not be devised to get relief from the 
irregularity and detention of mail 
matter. 

It would seem as if postal clerks 








ought to know such a postoffice as St. — 


Louis ; but a large number of our let- 
ters are sent to Kansas City, instead 
of St. Louis. 

By all means have your ‘‘ Premium 
Cyclopedia’ which we send with this 
JOURNAL “registered ;’’ also other 
packages sent by mail should be reg- 
istered, then they can and will be 
traced up and delivered promptly. 





EVERY specific thought is a part of 
a larger thought, with its on-runniong 
and out reaching relations, which we 
perchance do not comprehend or ex- 
hibit at once. 

- Thought is expansive like all other 
power. 





THE power of the printed page and 
the great benefit of its circulation is 
in this—if one does not comprehend 
at once what he reads, he can re per- 
use it, if printed—but if he hear it on- 
ly, there is no means of obtaining a 
repetition—-hence the necessity and 
power of the printed page. 





THE teachers of Missouri found that 
by circulating 150,000 copies of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
among the people, that the money it 
cost has been returned to them many 
times over in the average increase of 
wages from $27 per month to an aver- 
age of $47.50 per month. 

Let us make the wages an even $50, 
per month, as a minimum, in all the 
states. Wecan afford todo this. In fact 
we cannot afford not to do ib, for this 
would give us more competent teach- 
ers. 

THE soul of the teacher, which 
shines through the eyes, becomes vis- 
ible to the pupil—and, if strong, it 
draws him with an irresistible and 
invisible power into all good.” | 





You say some of our teachers are 
weak. Admitit. You who criticise 
take hold, and do better, on thirty 
dollars ® month only, three months 
in the year! 


Criticism is cheap, and cold, and 
mean, and cowardly—unless the critic 
is ready to take the place of tne criti- 
cised ! 








SEE our liberal Premiums on page 
11, and act promptly. 
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STRENGTHEN the good all the time 
in your pupils. Fill the mind and 
the time with good things, until 
goodness becomes the settled habit of 
thought and expression. 





Let us hear the best of the good 
and only the good of the best. 

Your friends will thank you for 
calling their attention to our Premi- 
um offers on page 11, so that they too 
can secure our very liberal Premiums 
now, while we are able to furnish the 
Cyclopedia and the JouRNAL for $1. 
Better send 10 cts. to register the 
book, though. 





As a large number of the new pos- 
tal clerks and route agents are not yet 
familiar with the location of post- 
offices, it is safe and best to send ten 
cents to register all valuable pack- 
ages when mailed. 

No subscriber can afford to lose our 
splendid Premium, the ‘‘ World’s Cy- 
clopedia.”” If registered, it will go 
safe, sure and prompily—and so with 
other packages. 


Ler all our teachers in all the 
States begin early to organize a sys- 
tematic effort for larger estimates and 
for longer school terms, The pupils 
and the people, too, need more edca- 
tion, and a more intelligent and non- 
partizan interest in all these great 
questions of public concern. 

If the funds are not sufficient to 
run the schools nine months and to 
insure a minimum salary of $50 per 
month, then let them petition for the 
passagp of the Blair Bill. This will 
materially increase the school fund 
without increasing taxation. If we 
do not spend the surplus which be- 
longs to the people, for schools, the 
politicians will spend it for no public 
benefit. 








New light is kindling by the work 
our teachers are doing. This light 
flashing out from Reading Circle to 
Reading Circle, promises a glorious 
illumination among and for the peo- 
ple. 

They are already a power — and 
power expands. 








THE mighty heart of this great peo- 
ple will turn toward these teachers— 
these saviours and liberators of the 
people. 

This power of intelligence is expan- 
sive like all other power. 





Our teachers make the children 
acquainted with their own thought— 


It is both safe and important to 
register all valuable packages sent by 
mail. Send ten cents to register and 
your orders will go safely and quick- 
ly. 


Is the school income sufficient in 
all the States to keep the schools open 
nine months, and to pay the teachers 
an average minimum galary of $50 
per month promptly, as other county 
and State officers are paid? This 
ought to be done. 

The passage of the Blair Bill would 
aid to do this without any material 
increase of taxation. 


To enrich the language of children 
and the people, is to enrich and en- 
large their range of ideas. 

This is the work our teachers are 
doing in the schools. 











FREEDOM of inquiry must be en- 
couraged in these days on all subjects, 
temporal and spiritual. 

The people, where they are intelli- 
gent, are a power—and power is ex- 
pansive. 





KANSAS. 


ps HENRY GALLIMAN of Sher- 
mansville, Kans., in ordering a 
dozen copies of this JOURNAL for dis- 
tribution among the people of his 
school district, says : 

‘The circulation of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in this dis- 
trict has already worked a great 
change for the better. 
We adopted the suggestion of Prof. 
J. B. Nye, made in a late issue of the 
JOURNAL, and have singing now 
morning and evening. Of course it 
draws in the children promptly, for 
they ali like music and like to sing. 

The Premium Cyclopediasent with 
the JOURNAL is constantly consulted 
by the older pupils as well as by my- 
self. 

We shall have a ‘longer school 
term’ in the future, also through the 
influence of the JOURNAL. 

We shall also have some ‘exhibi- 
tions’ in the school these long winter 
evenings ‘to interest the people in 
our work.’ 

We are in favor of the Blair Bill, al- 
though Kansas will notshare as large- 
ly as some of the other States in the 
proceeds.” 

[Kansas will secure an addition to 
her school fund of about five hundred 
thousand dollars on the passage of the 
Blair Bill.—Eds.]} 


eo 


VIRGINIA. 











writes : 
“The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 


for 1888. 





their own power—their own character 
and possibilities. 


SCHOOL OFFICER from Virginia 


UCATION is, and has been, so helpful 
and inspiring to our teachers and peo- 
ple, that I send for thirty copies more 


We get ‘ Examples’ and ‘ Methods’ 
enough, and more than we can use, 


the JouRNAL because its space is so 
much devoted to building up the 
schools and interesting the people. 
I enclose draft for thirty copies for 
1888. Yours Truly, 
W.L. 
P. 8.—We have read, and subscribe 
most heartily to the ‘ Blair Bill plank 
in the Democratic platform,’ and bid 
you a ‘ God-speed’ in your efforts to 
secure for our schools and teachers the 
Sive and a half millions of dollars. 
W.L.” 





PROF. A. B. CARROLL, 
SUPT. OF SCHOOLS, TRENTON, MO. 


“I knew what you would prove: 
My friends told me as much, 
And I thought no less.” 
—SHAK. 
N young man in the State of Mis- 
souri has won fur himself a high- 
er place in the confidence, respect and 
friendship of the people by his effect- 
ive, modest work, than Prof. A. B. 
Carroll of Trenton. 

He seems to have the faculty of 
drawing to himself not only the pu- 
pils of his schools, but the people of 
the city and surrounding country, 
and cementing all in the closest bonds 
of an abiding friendship. 

Do our teachers quite realize the po- 
tency and power of this element of 
friendship in their work? The fact is 
that these four hundred thousand 
teachers are brothers and sistere— 





souls, working to bring light and 
to give power each in their separate 
place and way and sphere—but their 
combined work is the redemption of 
the people—it is prophecy—it is his- 
tory—it is salvation. 

Friendship is acknowledged to be 
the greatest of all treasures necessary 
to complete our pleasures and power- 
ful to console our sufferings; but few 
of our teachers have estimated its 
value as a moral power. 

In attaching ourselves to those who 
are stronger than we are, we are 
guarded from two dangers: we are 
preserved from indolence on the one 
side, and defended from presumption 
on the other. 

It is for this reason that we propose 
to give in the AMERICAN JOURNAL 





in the various text-books, and we like 


without knowing each other ; kindred ' 


those who by their hard study and 
devotion as teachers have become 
eminent. 

Elevated minds are naturally drawn 
to communicate with those whose su- 
periority they feel; a kind of instinct 
reveals to them the impertant truth 
which we are endeavoring to estab- 
lish; they perceive in the image of 
this superiority what they are des- 
tined to become themselves. 
Intimacy with those who are bet- 
ter than we are, invites to the influ- 
ence of example, and to the confidence 
which springs from the presence of 
aid, a new and powerful kind of emu- 
lation springing from our desire to be 
united with those we love; it gives 
nobleness to sentiments, ardor to 
will, and confidence to action. 

There are thousands of these un- 
crowned kings and queens doing 
faithful work in the ranks of our 
teachers in all the States. 

Happy is he who has found in a 
friend a model; who can mingle af- 
fection with esteem, admiration and 
respect. 

Through the openings of this in- 
tellectual horizon dawning now upon 
the people by virtue of the work our 
teachers are doing, what infinite com- 
binations for good take form. How 
much life is to be enlarged ; how hap- 
piness is to be increased ; insight and 
outsight and foresight is to be given 
—and all are to be uplifted. Poetry, 
philosophy and righteousness are to 
take the place of ignorance, stupidity 
and selfishness. In all this work and 
in all these triumphs we are to. share 
—all the phalanx of four hundred 
thousand. 

It ought to be supplemented by an 
appropriation of $100,000,000 from the 
idle surplus in the United States 
Treasury ; and it will be—if we all 
do our duty. 

LANGUAGE is the vesture of 
thought. Our teachers clothe the 
children with this vesture. 

Is it not beautiful and comprehen. 
sive and pure ? 








MUSIC IN THE SCHOOL, 


BY PROF. J. B. NYE. 








HAT good music acts upon the 

different nerves of the human 
system very effectually, is well known 
to all intelligent people. It is, there- 
fore, always a refreshing influence to 
the ever-studious pupils and the ever- 
industrious teachers. 

The rudiments of music can be 
taught in our public schools by de- 
voting a very short period of time 
thereto, per week. Nearly all young 
people take a deep interest in the 
study of musical science. 

“Transposition can now be taught by 
Object Lessons, rendering it as plain 
as daylight; so there is no excuse for 
not teaching the theory of music and 
putting the same into practice in all- 





oF EDUCATION some recognition to 


the schools. The powerfal influence it. 
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will exert in rendering pleasant the| fm 


study of the other branches of know- 
ledge is worth the cost of itself alone. 
’ The school-room should be made as 
attractive as home. Music will be an 
important factor in making it so. 
Shakespeare says, plainly : 


**The man that hath nosoul for music, 
Let no man trust him.’ 


Martin Luther says: ‘‘ There is no 
art that can compare-with music.” 
Swatara Station, Pa., Nov. 20th, 1887. 
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LET us demand a school for the peo- 
ple nine months in a year, and let us 
demand a teacher for every such 
school, who is worth at least a mini- 
mum salary of $50.00 per month. 

Do our teachers’get this? Are the 
funds provided to pay this at the end 
of each‘ month, as other county and 
State officers:are paid? 

If not, why not? 

The. teacher is as important to the 
town and the county as the sheriff, or 
the judge or the attorney. These offi- 
cers are paid regularly, promptly and 
liberally. 

In fact, just in proportion as we em- 
ploy competent teachers and train the 
people into an intelligent, industrious, 
productive, law abiding citizenship— 
just in that proportion we get citizens, 
instead of criminals ; industry instead 
of idleness ; intelligence instead of ig- 
norance:~ hence, the teacher is the 
more valuable citizen, and his or her 
compensation should be as liberally 
and as promptly paid as any other. Is 
this the case now? 


as 
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Yxrs—let us write the great things 
our teachers have achieved. They 
have toacertain extent and degree 
abolished ignorance and darkness and 
helplessness wherever they have 
been employed and sustained even for 
a short time. 

What might we not record of their 
work if now $77,000,000 of money was 
put into their hands to go into the 
waste places and plant the school- 
house and the church, and vivify 
commerce and inaugurate diversified 
industry. Who ever did so much 
work for so little. 


How far-reaching, how beneficent, 
how brilliant the glory if now half the 
four hundred thousand teachers do 


their duty and secure of the surplus 
lying idle in the United States Treas- 
ury—$77,000,000—for the education of 
the le. It can be done, and hence 
it ought to be done, and done now. 

Consumption Surely og ah 
To the Editor ;— 


Please inform 
fist Spee for 








r readers that I have a 
me named disease. By its 
cases have been 

Jnently cored. Panalibe glad to send two 
penmanen my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have —— if they will send me 
their Express and P address, 


T.A. SLOCUM, MC or 181 Pearl St., New York. 
20 11-6t ‘Mention this "Journal 








THE best schools now—where the 
best work is done—have illustrative 
apparatus— Maps, Globes, Black- 
boards, Charts, etc. Every ‘teacher is 
entitled to these tools to work with ; 
ory. school should supply them ; be- 

so much more can be “done for 





HOW TO GET 
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ONE YEAR POSTPAID, AND 


FIFTY PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF YOURSELF. 








The American Journal of Education 


TAKES THE LEAD WITH 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


Priuting Press has revolationized the world. Th Huncred- 

Toure ago only the Priests had general knowledge, a ares Ben Sines 

one man in fift; ent beyond plaix reading, now we grasp atevery 

faren ber before they leave schoolknow more than their 

gran er's did after alife of three score years and ten. Scientists 

and Philosophers have tried to givethe peopiea Knowledge of all 
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This valuable work we NOW OF FER FREE OF COST TO 
Realizing the need of a good werk of Reference, alg 
have decided @ copy of 
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The Most Usefal book ever Published. It contains 
800 Pages. 50,000 Sersteczenc.Distinet. {200 Eneuaings: dustzating 


In addition to the full and complete Cyclopedia arranged in alphabetical form, we have hart y up in the volume, 
A Complete Library of Knowldegs, 


a Guide to Correct Speaking and Writing; Book-keeping, 2 Complete Guide to Business: Chronological 


: : AN INDEX TO THE HOLY BIBLE; 


9 
a amy = Ty Beigt Biographical Dicti Full and Complete Statistical History of the United States, corrected 
sown Coren Foe RB The tater, m, Baniiog, Us ’ Tescivent. aad Homestead Laws of the United States are for the 
volume, 


A LIST OF COUNTERFEIT NOTES, 


with Rules tor Detection of Counterfeits. Separate ——- of Musical, Nautical and aphical terms. 
A carefully prepared treatise on Pronunciation, giving rules and examples every rapes, te ome his own 


. AN protons OF THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
ving hundreds of words nag contained in the ordinary dictionaries. 


FLAGS OF ALL “WATIONS, library in’ itself, which in separave volumes would cost ‘si00. 


faclu 
History 


is profusely illustrated, and contains a mine of information on almost every sub known to m Every one 
BB ng eng Petey 3 heed peoreny ag wary pw As “*k: power” this Cyclopedia will 
panes a saeaet ee ee a It is not only the best but by far the t 
Cate lished. This handsome octavo volume is printed on good paper, and handsomely 


PRICE BY MAIL ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


Which includes the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for one year tpaid. ‘This 
is an offer you should take immediate advantage of. ro Pet 





saith the pops 


Address, ‘AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Send us One Dollar and a Picture of yourself, and we will send 
you the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THE 50 PHOTOS OF YOURSELF FREE. 


: TOPEaAL oF Bt a ie 








PETITION FOR NATIONAL AID FOR EDUCATION. 


TO THE SENATE 


‘The undersigned Citizens of 


AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


believe that the prosperity, happiness and perpetuity of the Republic, and of free institutions, both State and National, depend upon the 
inteliigence and virtue of the people: that ignorance among the masses of the people now exists to such a degree as to threaten the destruction 
of these institutions unless its progress can be arrested by the general establishment and liberal support of a system of Public Schools, which 
shall make the privileges of education in the common branches of knowledge free to all the children of the whole country, without reference to 


race, color, or previous condition in life: 
overflowing Treasury of the United States. 


that such a system of schools should be in part temporarily aided at least by contributions from the 


We believe this Aid is necessary—we believe it is just—and we believe, with the Forty-FourR SENATORS, the CHIEF JUSTICE of the Supreme 
Court, and the ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, that such Aid is CONSTITUTIONAL, and is embraced in the following Preamble— 
‘‘We the people of the United States, in order t» form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure Tranquility, provide for the Common Defence, 
promote the General Welfare, and secure the blessings of LIBERTY to ourselves and our POSTERITY, do ordain and establish this CONSTITU- 
TION for the United States of America.”’ 
We, therefore, earnestly pray for the enactment of a law embracing in substance the provisions of the bill passed twice by the Senate of the 


United States, and endorsed by Forty-Four Senators, known as the “ Blair Bill.”’” making appropriations, to be expended upon the basis of illiteracy 
in the several States and Territories of the whole country. 








- P. 0, ADDRESS. 





par Please clip this out and paste it on to a sheet which will hold 50 names. 


Secure them and send them to your 


Representatives in Congress. 





THANKSGIVING AND 
CHRISTMAS. 


HIs is Walt Whitman’s song of 
“thanks” and cheer—and all 
will be glad to read it and join him: 

Thanks in old age—thanke ere I go, 

For health, the midday sun, the impalpable 
air—for life, mere life, 

For precious :ever-lingering memories (of 
you, my mother, dear—you, father—you, 
brothers, sisters, friends), 

For all my days—not those of peace alone— 
the days of war the same, 

For gentle words, caresses, gifts from foreign 
lands, 

For shelter, wine and meat—tor sweet appre- 
-ciation, 

(You distant, dim unknown—or young, or old 
—countless, unspecified, beloved, 

We never met, and ne’er shall meet—and yet 
our souls embrace, long, close and long) ; 

For being#, groups, love, deeds, words, books 
—for colors, forms, 

For all the brave, strong men—devoted, 
hardy men—who've forward sprang in 
freedom’s help, all years, all lands, 

For braver, stronger, more devoted men—(a 
special laurel ere I go, to life’s war’s cho- 
sen ones. 

The cannoneers of song and thought—the 
great artillerymen—the foremost leaders, 
captains of the soul) ; 

As soldier from an ended war return’d--As 
traveller out of myriads, to the long pro- 
cession retrospective, 

Thanks—joyful thanks!--a soldier’s, travel- 
er’s thanks. ~ 


Yes—let this surplus be distribu- 
ted for schools, at least $100,000,000 of 
it, on the basis of the Biair Bill—and 
every interest, moral, social, commer- 
cial and righteously political, in this 
whole country, would flourish. 

Let the Petitions from our four hun- 
dred thousand teachers be circulated 
extensively and largely signed, pod 
poured in to Congress, asking for im- 
mediate action on this beneficent 
measure. 








HON. BENJAMIN F. JONAS, 
EX-UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM LOUISIANA. 
“Achievement is command.” 

—SHAK. 
ENJAMIN F. Jonas, of New Or- 
leans, is a native of the State of 
Kentucky. He was born at Williams- 
town, Grant county, July 19, 1834. 
When nineteen years of age he 
went to reside in New Orleans, where 
he stadied law two years, and receiv- 
eda diploma from the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of Louisiana. 
In the war he gave his services to 
the Confederate side, beginning as a 
private in the artillery. As such and 
afterwards as Acting Adjutant of the 
artillery of Hood’s Corps in the Army 
of the Tennessee he made a reputation 
as a good soldier. 
He took his seat in the United 











States Senate, March 18, 1879. Sena- 
tor Jonas is an earnest and active 
Democrat, and is a member of the 
National Committee from Louisiana. 

He was one of our ‘ Roll of Honor’’ 
—one of the Forty-four United States 
Senators who, after listening to all the 
arguments presented for and against 
the measure, worked for and voted for 
the Blair Bill. 

Loéuisiana will receive about four 
millions for the Education of the peo- 
ple when this bill passes. 


Just now it seems to us the four 
hundred thousand teachers in the Un- 
ited States ought to be aflame with 
interest and enthusiasm to secure 
$77,000,000 for education. 


All their energy of character—all 
their personal influence — now that 
Forty-four United States Senators are 
in favor of giving this vast sum to 
education—ought to be aroused and 
quickened into united action to secure 
such a recognition of their work. . 


It is in times like these that great 
men and great women should unite to 
make the nation greater. 

It is the mutual action of minds 
identical in ‘purpose which inspires 
and uplifts the people. 

When the Spartans purposed in 
their hearts to die for the salvation 
of Greece, they inscribed this appeal 
on the rocky pass at Thermopyle, 

“Traveler, go tell the Lacedemonians 
That we fell here in obedience to their sacred 
laws.”’ 

This was not the submission pecu- 
liar to a few heroes, but was demand- 
ed for the salvation of a whole people 
—it was the voice of a whole people, 
living as well as dead—and there was 
not a soul in the republic which would 


not have responded to the soul of the 
three hundred. 





CARLISLE and Ingalls seem to for- 
get the fact that Washington estab- 
lished firmly and forever that prin- 
ciple of representation which is the 
political glory of this nation, and 
which was destined to create and 
‘control a system of government out- 
running all preceding empires, and, 
unlike them, not founded in the sub- 
jection of particular classes, but on 
the enjoyment of equal and univer- 
sal rights. 





THE Southwest Missouri Teachers’ 
Association will meet at College Hall, 
Marionville, Dec. 27th, 28th, 29th, 
and 30th. 

Prof. John Turrentine is President, 
and Prof. J. H. Riley, of Lamar, Mo., 
Secretary. 

The programme is a strong one. 
Better send to Prof. Riley for a copy 
of it. 

The strong men and women engag- 
edin teaching in the Southwestern 
part of the State will be there with 
their wit, wisdom, enthusiasm, and 
experience; working in harmony; 
building up an empire of solid, intel- 
ligent, law-abiding, progressive citi- 
zens. 

The people of Marionville will en- 
tertain largely—but Marionville will 
gain a thousandfold more than she 
ean give, by this entertainment. 

The R. R. will give reduced rates 
also, and the meeting promises to be 
one of the most interesting and profit- 
able ever held. 

When it is at all practicable to do 





do so, all the teachers should attend, 
for they will be stronger and more 
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effective for the inspiration gotten 
there. 


ation Dec. 27th to 30th, at Indianap- 
olis. 


Iowa, 27th to 30th, at Cedar Rapids. 


Illinois, 28th to 30th, at Springfield.|rent could be found who would want 
An interchange of programmes will |his child to be miserable or to go out 
be of great advantage, so as to give} to fight without weapons a desperate 
each meeting the scope and work of|foe, or to cross the main in a leaky 


the other. 

We need to unify our efforts ; to 
co-operate more, and to work up a 
strong, vital, permanent interest 
among the people, in the work done 
by our teachers; and these great 


gatherings should work more to this 
end than to the mere technicalities 
and methods of instruction. — 






PROF. J. FAIRBANKS, 
SUPT, SCHOOLS, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


“Whose skill was almost as great as his hon- 
esty.’’ —SHAK. 


In the brief notice we gave some 
time since of the quiet, but vast and 
important work done for the State 
and the nation by this gentleman, we 
confined ourselves almost exclusively 
to the preliminary training he had 
received, in which he had “builded 
better than he knew’’ all the time— 
as we all do. 

When he became a member of the 
Board of Education in Springfield, 
for reasons which need not here. be 
stated the schools and the school in- 
terests of the city were in a state of 
chaos—the attendance was irregular 
and limited. In 1867 the enrollment 
was only 320; in 1887 it was nearly 
8,000; and now that North Spring- 
field and Springfield have been con- 
solidated, the number of pupils en- 
rolled will reach nearly 5,000. 

Prof. Fairbanks says, himself, that 
*i¢ is more than likely that none of us 
recognize what this work of educa- 
tion is, fully and really what it is to 
accomplish ; but one thing is certain, 


and with it we may aspire to be an- 
gels; that education is power, and 

What is true in this respect of this|that ignorance is weakness; that the 
meeting, is true to a large extent of}man or woman who expects to get 
other great gatherings of teachers|most out of life must be educated, 
must have his faculties developed, 
Indiana will hold her State Associ-| trained, drawn out and made strong. 


be educated, but the many—all. 


We do not want simply the few to 


It is not supposable that any pa- 


boat; but many of us do worse than 
this in the treatment of our chil- 
dren’s minds, all from the inadequate 
idea we have of what education is to 
accomplish. Could we clearly com- 
prehend the situation, there would 
be much less misery and very much 
more happiness in the world. 

Not one child should be permitted 
to grow up without systematic men- 
tal training—training that will meet 
the condition of the mind of the indi- 
vidual. 

If the child is worth preserving, 
then his best qualities should be 
brought out, and he should be made 
the most possible of. Not to do this 
robs society of that much force, and is 
wasteful and unwise.” 
No we cannot dare too much, spend 
too much, or hope too much, in this 
work we are doing as teachers. How 
it would loom up mto splendor and 
glory and righteousness and power, if 
it could all be concentrated into one 
grand whole, and be seen as such at 
one view. Is it any less because it is 
not thus seen? or less valuable? or 
important? Let us each feel and work 
with the consciousness that we are a 
part of the grand army who bring 
peace, plenty and prosperity without 


bloodshed—without wrong or injus- 
tice. 





DEAN ALFRED A. WRIGHT, of the 
Chautauqua School of Theology, has 
just returned from Chautauqua Insti- 
tute work in Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, Oct. 21 to Nov 21. 
At Terre Haute, Ind., his class in 
the New Testament Greek—Alpha- 
bet Course—numbered 103 enrolled 
students ; at Evansville, Ind., 109; at 
New Albany, Ind., 195; at Louisville, 
Ky., 271; And in connection with 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union National Convention at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 55 
Great enthusiasm was manifested 
in all these classes. 
CALIFORNIA. 
The venerable Dr. George Bur- 
rowes, an educator of fifty years’ ex- 





reek in Lafayette College Pennsyl- 
vauia, some years ago, and has since 
made his home in San Francisco, 
where he is Professor of Greek and 
Hebrew in the Theological Seminary. 


He is the author of certain com-|Sophie Bryant would not have done 





that without it we may be savages, 







#4 


interesting—is also of more than usu- 


its articles. It opens with a frontis- 
piece portrait of 


inauguration. Messrs. Nicolay and 


 soseengen left his Professorship of| cai Mistress in the North London Col- 


mentaries on Scripture; but is more} better, either to address a strictly sci- 
notable for his assiduous study of the| entific set of readers, or else an unsci- 
Greek New Testament, which he has|entific lot of teachers. 
lately read through for the three hun-|there is room for every genuine ef- 





RECENT LITERATURE. 
The Century for December—always 





al value in the ability and variety of 


incoln from a pho- 
tograph made about the time of his 


Hay continue in this number the 
— publication of new material. 
he narrative begins with Mr. Lin- 
coln’s departure from Springfield, 
and includes an authentic account of 
his farewell to his neighbors and of 
the speeches he made at Indianapo- 
iis, Columbus, Steubenville, Trenton. 
Philadelphia and Harrisburg. An 
exact statement of the facts in regard 
to Lincoln’s secret night journey 
through Baltimore is given, accom- 
panied by unpublished letters from 
Seward, Scott and Gen. Stone. 
Prof. Chas. W. Shields, of Prince 
ton College, contributes an important 
and interesting paper, entitled ‘The 
United Churches of the United 
States,’’ and in his summing up says: 
‘*‘Never were the signs as well as the 
needs of such union more apparent— 
never was the feeling so deep and 
growing that the divisions in the 
Christian Church must somehow 
come to an end.’’ 
We all agree with him too 
The Century Co. will send terms 
and prospectus on application. 


St. Nicholas for December is a roy- 
al number. Its readers will discover 
that Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
has created a worthy companion char- 
acter to ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” in 
the heroine of her story, ‘‘Sara Crewe; 
or, What Happened at Miss Min- 
chins,” Rev. Washington Gladden, 
in ‘Santa Ciaus in the Pulpit,’ re- 
veals the good old saint in a new 
role. J.T. Trowbridge gives an ac- 
count of “How the Hart Boys Saw 
Great Salt Lake,’’ and Sarah J. 
Pritchard draws an interesting sketch 
of Puritan days and the difficulties 
which attended the setting up of 
“The First Christmas Tree in New 
England. 

ary Mapes Dodge, Mary E. Wil- 
kins, Amelie Rives, Edith Thomas, 
and H. C. Bunner contribute the poe- 
try forthe number, and there is thé 
usual complement of short sketches, 
jingles and pictures. 





THE December number of the Mag- 
azine of Art begins a new volume, 
and the editor pours such good wine 
into the glasses of his guests with the 
first course, that we wonder what he 
can have in store for the lastof the 
feast. 

A fine etching after Seymour Lucas’ 
famous painting, ‘‘Fleeced,”’ is offer- 
ed as a frontispiece. The opening pa- 
per is on Mr. Lucas and his work, and 
is from the pen of that careful art 
critic, Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

Then we have ‘‘The Harbors of New 
Zealand;” and then a short but care- 
tul criticism on Mr. Frank Dicksee’s 
“Adam and Eve,’’ by J. Penderel 
Brodhurst, accompanies; a full page 
reproduction of that painting. 
Copious notes on artists and the 
art movement in this country and in 
Europe follow, and thus end the new 
number of the New Year. Cassell & 
Co., New York. 35 cts. a number. 
$3.50 a year in advance. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., have is- 
sued ‘‘ Educational Ends; or the 
Ideat of Personal Development,” b 
Sophie Bryant, D. Sc.; Mathemati- 


— School for Girls. 
ts language is such as to turn the 
book into a Technical Psychology of 
limited sphere. 
The JOURNAL doubts whether Dr. 


However, 


effort of Dr. Bryant, which is certainly 


rational, may meet with those who 


will not be deterred by the form used. 


The Popular Science Monthly for 
December will contain articles by 
Prof. Huxley, Grant Allen, and the 
Duke of Argyll; and an interesting 
bit of autobiography, entitled, ‘The 
Boyhood of Darwin,’’ from the forth- 
coming “Life and Letters’ of the 
great naturalist. 








Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
President of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the 
fourteenth annual meeting of which 
is now in session at Nashville, Tenn., 
has just written a narrative of the 
rise and an explanation. of the pur- 
pose of this organization, which is by 
far the largest society of women ever 
formed. It has a membership of 
200,000, taking in almost every State 
and Territory and most foreign coun- 
tries. The essay will be published in 
the Forum for December. 





In the December Century, the au- 
thors of the ‘Life of Lincoln,’’ will 
fully describe Mr. Lincoln’s passage 
from Springfield to Washington, and 
tell for the first time all the reasons 
for his secret night journey to the 
capital. In the same number they 
will print the full text of the first in- 
augural, with all of Seward’s sugges- 
tions, whether adopted or not by the 
President. A part of the message will 
be giyen in fac-simile. 





SHAKESPEARIANA for November 
considers ‘‘ Shakespeare as a Text- 
Book,” ‘‘The Classification of Shake- 
speariana,”’ ‘“Smith’s Study of Ham- 
let,’ “‘Thom’s Henry V.,”’ ‘“‘Parmen- 
ides as Quoted by Hamlet,’’ “Bacon a 
Prophet,” “‘The Shakespeare Club of 


»| Montreal,” ‘‘The University of N.C. 


Shakspere Club,’”’ ‘‘Review of Halli- 
well-Phillipp’s Recent Contribu- 
tions’? “The Child Shakespeare 
Fountain,” ‘‘ Concerning Othello,” 
“Irving’s Shakespeare,’ ‘* Who 
Wrote Bacon,’’ ‘‘Miss Ellen Terry,” 
‘‘Bacon and Science,’ ‘‘Voltaire and 
Diderot on Shakespeare,” ‘Deferred 
Interest in the Baconian Discussion,” 
“Lincoln and Whitman on Hamlet,’’ 
‘‘Pope’s Preface to Edition of 1725,” 





The Book Mart is a monthly mag- 
azine which, seeking to be a medium 
for the ‘‘Purchase and Sale of Books,”’ 
furnishes “Literary, Library and 
Bibliographical Intelligence,’ 

The November number has a gen- 
eral article upon ‘‘Books and Read- 
ing,’’ specimens of ‘ Thackeray’s 
Letters,” “‘A Review of Ingram’s 
Poe,’”’ an account of Ruskin’s “A 
Garden Walled Around,’’ the dis- 
covery of two “Shelley Documents ” 
—a letter of Mrs. Shelley to Sir John 
Bowring, and a M8. of “The Masque 
of Anarchy;” an account of the ‘‘First 
English Book in America,” a dis- 
cussion of ‘Broad Margins,’ a ‘‘Re- 
view of Townsend’s Leopold,” 
‘‘Shakespeariana (on the two quarto 
texts of the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,and the Autograph of Shakes- 
peare; Marlowe and Shakespeare; 
the Mermaid Series; Blackie’s Edi-° 
tion ; Cassell & Co.’s Romeo and Ju- 
liet ; the Play of Hamlet, and Shakes- 








and twelfth time. 


fort, and hence we shall hope that the 


peare’s Fools). 
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THE Inon MounrTAInN Route to 
California, remember, avoids all the 
danger of a snow-blockade, and 
round-trip tourist's tickets are being 
sold from St. Louis to Los Angeles, 
San Di and San Francisco, Cal., 
Wesson at Ba 
every a 
charge of Company’s special agent. 

Ample time is given for enjoyment, 
as the tickets are for six months. 
There are weekly excursions over 
peo aoe and they take thousands 

ple. 

y addressing H. C. Townsend, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
of the Missouri Pacific Railway, 102 
N, 4th 8t., St. Louis, full description 
of the excursion may be obtained. 


THE Attorney General of the State 
said: “The whole State of Maine is 
indebted to the New York World:” 
and he might, and ought to have add- 
ed, that “every other State in the na- 
tion is indebted to the New York 
World.” 

It will be a very dark day for the 
city of New York and the whole 
State of New York when the convic- 
tion settles down, as a fact, that the 
money of Jacob Sharpe saved him 
from his deserved punishment in Sing 
Sing, after a proper trial and convic- 
tion. 


BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


NPOLIS, I 
Established 37 years. Best place to 
secure a thoroughly practical and sound Business 
and Shorthand fducation . CATALOGUE and Com- 
mercial Current Freer. Mention this Paper 12-20-6: 


PART of a great host are we in this 
crusade for intelligence against ig- 
norance. Intelligence gives power, 
and power is expansive. Carlisle and 
Ingalls ought to know this. 














The best medical writers claim 
that the successful remedy for nasal 
catarrh must be non-irritating, easy 
of application, and one that will by 
its own action reach all the remote 
sores and ulcerated surfaces. The 
history of the efforts to treat catarrh 
during the past fewyears obliges us to 
— that only one remedy has com- 

ly met these conditions, and that 
By Ws Cream Balm. This safe and 
pleasant remedy has mastered catarrh 
as nothing else has ever done, and 
both physicians and patients freely 
concede this fact. The more dis- 
tressing symptoms quickly yield to it. 





Let each do their work.in the 
schools in their own quiet way. The 
children have tasted of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge; and the people 
begin to know and to feel and to exert 
its power. ; 

Ingalls, Carlisle & Co. are mere 
ephemera before this vital truth. 





PoLITICAL and pantiat machinery 
and “ bossism”’ of the Carlisle stamp 
may win temporarily—only to be bur- 
ied the deeper when the peopie come 
to fully understand its results. 





THERE is no death except into a 
higher life. 


CATARRH CURED. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome di atarrh, and vainly trying 
at last found a AF coy = 
comple y cured and saved 
Any sul sufferer from this dreadful ae 
a self addressed stam 


. A. Lawrence, 212 "Hae? Ninth St, man 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUR BODIES 


A Series * vive Charts 
CHARLES kK. MILLS, M.D., 


AND 


A. H. P. LEUF, M. D., 


for teaching Physiology, Anatomy, and Hygi- 
ene, and showing the Effects of Alcohol on the 
Muscles, Lungs, Brain, Eye, Nerves, Stomach, 
Liver, Kidneys, Etc. 

For Schools that are already supplied with 
Physiological Charts, but want a Chart showing 
the Effects of Alcohol, we have issued one larger 
chart, handsomely printed in colors and mounted 
On rollers, entitled 


THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 


Descriptive circulars of the above-named 
charts will be sent on application to 


ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention this Journal 








£2-20-4t 
Writer RIBBON Given 
to introduce. Send postage Wa 
and Address “* Modern 
om 1C@s"" Columbus, Ohio. 
Merrtine thie Jonrnal 


HORTHAND MACHINE SVE 


to introduce. 
For particulars inclose postage. 

HupsoNn SHORTHAND COLLEGE, Columbus, O. 

12-20 -tf Mention this Journal. 








INDEPENDENT Voting is the duty 
of the hour. 

‘No party will ever do right if you 
give it your vote when it does wrong.”’ 
These true words were lately spok- 
en by a Prohibition orator to the tem- 
perance Republicans of Massachu- 
setts. What inducement have the 
**Bosses” to make good nominations 
if the voters of the party ratify bad 
ones because they are “regular ?”’ 
Yes—independent voting is the du- 
ty of the hour. 





WHat wise or more patriotic action 
was ever taken by the properly con- 
stituted authorities than when /orty- 
four United States Senators worked 
for, spoke for, and voted to distribute 
$77,000,000 of the surplus for educa- 
tion? It would seem that we might 
with safety follow up this action with 
petitions. We ought todo it and do 
it now. 





, Restorep 
> by the * 
' Curicura 


Remedies. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the Sreeyes REMEDIES in 
their marvellous pro; By magne FE urify- 
ing and dicherasing, inehing: e skin and in curing tortur 
ing, disfigu: scaly and pimply diseas - 
es of the skin, Se ay eed bl lood, with logs of hair. 

CuTICcURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA 
Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
from it, externally, and CuTIcuRA RESOLVENT, 
the new Blood Purifier internall ns a itive 
cure for every form of skin an isease, 
pe Laecisecd to scrofula. OuT:CcURA wy Been) 


and the ~ infallible skin 
beautifiers aay Diced paris 
here. ? van _ SS Soc, ; 
seme ': Soap asc. 3 Satgg we by the per. 
TER DRUG AND CHEMICA Boston, Mass. 
a@@-Send for SEiow te Gave Ski kin Diseases.” 











HANDS saicceeree rte Seces Boar,” 
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Mavic Books for Youn and OU 


Songs & Games for the Little Ones 


By Gertrupe WALKER & Harriet S, JEnxs. 
136 of the sweetest of sweet songs for the Kin- 
dergarten or Primary School. Large handsome 
pages, fine print. Price $2 OO, 
Jingle Bells, x2wie:"Gas ofthe very pret- 
tiest and easiest of Christmas operettas, 
Just out. 
L d Hymnal for Ladies’ Colleges 
au amus. ($1.25 Cloth. $:.00 Boa: 
J.R. Kenpeick and F. L. Ritter, of Vasser 


~~: 


College. Refined and superior collection. 
Old Sweet Story. cists” service 


for Sunday Schools, bright and inspiring, as is 
BIRTHDAY OF OUR LORD, (8 Cts.) also a 
Christmas Service. SEND FOR LIST OF 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS! 


Leonard's Mass in 


Easy and good music. 


(75 Cts.) is a 
+ great success. 


Classical Pianist. Si°..citonecuss. 


42 pieces. 35 first-rate composers. 

ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
Oliver Ditson & Co,, Boston. 
0. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 


NORTON’S 


-~Catarth Remedy -- 


A Guaranteed Cure. 


PRICE 50 CENTS, 
At Druggi.ts or by Mail. 
E. N. JOHNSON, Warrensburg, Mo. 


____10-20-4t Mention this Journal 


mat We herewith present you 
lira) m the exceedingly valuable notice 
a J ft that we sell the so highly cele- 
al iS} brated Eldredge & Diamond Ma- 
chines extremely cheap at retail 
=. in unoccupied territory. Sent on 
= trial ifdesired. Special induce- 
ments and protection to good dealers. Liberal 
discount to ministers. Singer Machines cheap. 
Circulars and information free. J. GEITZ, 
General Western Agent, {3{7 and (319° — 
Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


GHORTH 4 E. Ten Lessons in 

SHORTHAN Rail FRE or CHARGE. Send 

for first lesson out begin study at once. Address 
WiLL J. Hupson, Columbus, O. 


12-20-tf. Mention, this Journal 
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TRADE MARK RIGISTERED. 






“we hak Seti hint 
NOT A DRUG Pa | 
1628 Arch’'Street Philad’a Pa, 


A WELL-TRIED TREATMENT + 


For CONSUMPTION, ASTHE DYSPEPSIA, 
CATARRM, HAY FEVER, HCA Dui DEBILITY, RHEC- 
EURALGIA and all Chronic and Nervous Disor- 


“COMPOUND OXYGEN” Sine taken into the the 
Brain, Spinal meee Coal ie (Rerve-Cangllo-"= Nervous 











. es 
Consumption 
throat and bronchial troubles cured. A late dis- 


taining Sample bottles free with treatise con- 
for home treatment. Give ex- 


a  ofie. Dr. Wm. F. G. Noetling & 
Co., East Hampton, Conn. 
9-20-6t Mention this Journal] 


Tutt’s Pills 


dase the — bmg strength- 


en the digesti ulate ine 
bow and ‘are > uneqn ed as an 
anti-bilious medicine. In 


Malarial Districts 


mind virtues are ser wosegtna®, 
Possess peculiar pro 

in in rreging’ the system from that poi- 

8 popular remedy rarely 

fails te effectually cure 


Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness 

and all disorders arising froma 

‘Torpid Liver and Bad Digestion. 


A Proclamation! 


Dr. I. are 4 Lewis, Fulton, Ark., says. 
“A year ago I had a a nage fever; 
Tutt’s Pills tye so highly reccome 
mended that I used them. Neverdid 
medicine have a happier effect. Af« 
— 7 ractice of a quarter of - cen 
proclaim them the bes 


‘ANTI-BILIOUS 


medicineever used. I always pre 
scribe them in my practice.’® 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 44 Murray St. New York, 
Tutt’s Manual of Useful Receipts sent Frea 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 
We i. R° Haseltine, Warren, Ba. 


THE ROUTE PAR EXCELLENCE 
—THE— 


Missouri Pacific 
RAILWAY, 


eg Sn 


sa GREAT THOROUGHFARE ,-@a 
TO THE 
WEST&S0UTHWEST 


Your choice of Routes : 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


The through line to Texas, Mexico and Califor- 
nia, via kana, One change of cars’ 


















F talmhead of all wor Eon eth between St. Louis and San Francisco. 
rectored te a state of in integrand metal and i and phe The only direct route to reach the noted Hot 
ope ond and the museles ig move hindly ands and tly. Springs of Arkansas. 
No, 1589 aren Ske seuihies havo Sess atte ter ons 
Simran furs amantfestiniaetsCasecas | MISSOURI PAGIFIC RAILWAY, 
pote a me vot rtable that it is scnt all over the worid, : 

oUt STARKEY & PALEN have the Pam tge wy eke Ae A The direct route via St. Louis or Hannibal for 
rere Tema ea | Weds “sal Guliersis’ nieeegh™™ 

P . or ug 

th 7 ARLES W. CUSH- m9 
ING, D. D., Rochester, N.Y. HOR. WILLIAM PERN NIXOR, ae oun _ 
her new wih heming ham it itpor r-rnoomn, |Four Daily Trains to Texas, and 

ik. B.C KNIGHT, a MK. PRANK SIDDALd, Three —— Trains to Missouri 
Merchant, Philadelphia, MON. W. W. SCHUYLER, Reston, ver Points. 


Pa., & thousands o 
<COMPOUND OXYURN tte Maker er of Action and Results,” 

fe the Uitle of a new breehure of two hundred pages, 

by Drs. pt tyne ad ingairers full in- 

formation es te this remarkable t and 


an 
Both or elther will be 5 fa 
thom. Read the brochure 


DBS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
asus & 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


LGURE FIT S$} 





em return oo 
for time aad then have them 


Peer 
oY or FaLLing si¢ Siok NESS a life-long sendy. i 


warrant my pees 
others have failed is no reason for not now a 
--. Send at once for 9 treatise and a yee Botts 
Goon, M, C183 Pearl St. New York: 


EQUIPPED WITH 


Palace Sleeping and Buffet Cars, 
Hotel Cars, Elegant Day Coaches, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, 


Land Explorers’ Tickets at 
Reduced Rates. 
yee rates, routes, &c. 
stall Tied upon we rag ~~ , , 
City Ticket Office, 102 N. Fourth St., 
S. W. Extior, Ticket Agent. 


W. H. Newman, H. 0. Townsenp, 
Gen’l Traffic Manager. G.P.& T.A, 





8T. LOUIS, MO, 
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ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Nasal Passa- 
ges, Allays 
Pain and in- 
flammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste Rr 
and Smell. 


uUcE 


TRY THE CURE. HAY= 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, 
registered, 60 cents. ELY BROS., 235 Greenwich 
Street, New York. 








THE, AUTOMATIC SH 
neg SEE ee 


Makes a Shaded Mark of Two Colors 
at a Single Stroke. Sample set of 
three sizes by mail, $1.00. Circular 
and sample writing FREE. 
J. W. STOAKES, Milan, O. 
20-2+12t Mention this Journal 


ADING PEN 


Saar, 








A NEW ERAIN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Any one can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments, No 
previous knowledge of the art necessary, 
Business suitable for everybody. $50 per 
week easily made, Process simple and sure 


Don’t miss this chance of securing the 
test invention of the century, butsend 
cents silver or stamps, for la 32 
illustrative book with full icu- 
and sample photos. There is a fortune 

in it. Address 


The SCHULTZE, Photo Equip- 


ment Co.. 5 Chatham Square, New York: 
20 8-1y Mention this Journal 








“THEJEADING ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COUNTRY 
ree = ©) METHODS feere ENGRAVING 





ENGRAVING @0. 


eeee ete. 

ENGRAVING DIRECT FROM 

PH°TOGRAPH, NEGATIVE°R 
Brush DRAWINGS. 

No HAND WoRK,No REORAWING. 





Please mention this Journal in 
answering advertisements. 


Wood, Process & Photo Engraving 


Engravings Made for all 
Printing Purposes and 
of Every Description. 

GOOD WORK. 
Lowest Prices. 

3! Newspaper Illustrat 
ing a Specialty. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES, 


MISSOURI ENGRAVING CO., 
819 OLIVE St., ST. LOUIS. 
Mention this Journal 
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YzEs, Education means a quickened 
conscience and a determined fight to 
a successful issue to defeat bad men 
for office, regardless of all party affiil- 
iations. 





EDUCATION means the defeat of 
‘bad men’? and ‘‘bossism’’ all the 
time and everywhere, 
If this is ‘politics’ make the most 
ofit. The fact exists and is growing 
all the time. nae 


THE vital principle, the very es- 
sence of democracy is destroyed by 
such a usurpation as Carlisle assumed 
in the last Congress. The principle 
of self-government is surrendered 
when the people consent to be ruled, 
or to haye their wishes, petitions and 
laws set aside by such a conspirator. 


TEACHERS’ GIFTS, 


A teacher may have five copies of the Holiday 
Wide Awake (to give to scholars) for so cents 
(half-price) ; and we shall send to every teacher 
who takes them a copy for use in school besides. 
All will be sent postage-paid. 


D. Lothrop Company 
Franklin and Hawley Sts., 
BOSTON. 


Mention this Journal 
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The Chicago and Alton R. R. is 
the fast line to Chicago—the short 
line to Chicago—the safe line to Chi- 


cago—and the line that runs Pull- 





on the night trains, and their own 
elegant and sumptuous Dining Cars 
on the day trains. 

Thus equipped the Chicago and 
Alton takes the travel East and West. 

Consult 8. H. Knight, corner of 
Fourth and Pine Streets, St. Louis, 
for further information. 

















a. LES 





C.& A. Railroad, 


The Great a TO Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 
And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St, Louis to Kan- 
sas City and all points West. Connecting in 
Union Ae Pullman Palace sleeping-cars, 
Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace di -cats. 
—- Reclining Chair Cars, without extra 


arge. 

See that your tickets reads via ‘ 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
C. H. CHaPrE.Ly, J. CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


Ss. H, Ken Gea Ane 
“ON. Fourth rh Street “ads Puapioed 1 gama 





man Palace Cars through to Chicago| &° 


Wrat Newspapers and People Say of Alden’s 

2 i 
‘Manifold Cyclopedia. 
Ps = Fy = od oor eth soe eee of illustrations, Ideal Edition, 640 


alf Morocco, marbled es, G5c.; postage, 0c. Speak 
men pages free. Volume 3 ready Nov. 15, subsequent volumes at ieteeesie of about a month. 


‘The Manifold Cyclopedia presents a survey of the entire circle 
of knowledge, whether of “Words” or “Things,” thus combining 
the characteristics of “A Cyclopedia” and a “A Dictionary,” in- 
cluding in its vocabulary every word which has a recognized claim 
to a place in the English language. Send for a specimen volume. 


‘A magnificent work for a 'y sum of money.”—Christian Leader, Cincinnati, 
“s% ifi k fi paltr f ”—Ohristi S 


‘It is probably the cheapest cyclopedia of a comprehensive character that has 
Pp y ayant: oye ped 4 p r tha’ 


ever been published .”"—Hvening nal, cago, 


‘‘If the work keeps up to this standard, it itt equa) any mnoyclopedie ublished. 
We welcome it as offering a library for the millions.” — and Pr , Cinc , Shio. 

“We think highly of this effort and gladly commend it to our readers as the 
cheapest of such works, and wonderfully well done and gotten up.’—Southern Churchman, Richmond, 

** This is the cheapest cyclopedia ever  pabtiahed, and it contains in condensed form 
every essential feature of the large works which sell at four or five dollarsa volume.’’— Northwest 
Magazine, St. Paul. 

‘* A work of extraordinary promise in thesoughines and comprehkensiveness, The 
information that will be compromised in this work cannot be found elsewhere short of, perhaps, $40 or 
$50.”"—Morning Herald, Rochester, N. Y. 

‘“* Mr. Alden never tires in fruitful expedients to make good knowledge cheap in 
the age ¢ — oe —. eo — > sor Lge gr a ae ot is to embrace ‘the 
entire circle of know , whether of words or of things—to blen @ dictionary and the cyclo- 
pedia.‘”—Christian Condor, Boston, Mass. bes 

‘* The idea of a combination of dictionary and cyclopedia is a good one, and the 
arrangement of words and subjects in the first pene ggal «ype how successful the two may be united. 
This compact series, we have no hesitation in saying, will prove an excellent work of rererence, and 
the low price commends it.’"—Record-Union, Sacramento. 

‘* It is doubtful if the reading public will ever cease to be astounded at the pub- 
lishing feats which John B. Alden, of New York, may attempt. Certainly all of his previous efforts in 
this direction seem to be outdone by his latest production, ‘The Manifold Cyclopedia of Knowledge 
and Language.’”—American Rural Home, Rochester, N. Y. 

‘* We have here a Dictionary and Cyclopedia combined, and for whichever pur- 
pose we turn to its pages, we find it in the highest degree satisfactory. We donot know any work of 
this character that has a better right in virtue of its own inherent excellence to expect instant universal 
acceptance with the Aang It ought to have a place on the bookshelves of every schoolhouse in the 
country.’ —Chester Valley Union, Coatesville, Pa. 

‘This unique work promises to be the most popular and important of all of Mr, 
Alden’s literary ventures. The aim of the work is to present a survey of the entire circle of knowledge. 
It will form a most valuable library in itself. In view of its scope, its thoroughness, its cheapness, and 
its adaptability to the masses of hungry a after knowledge, we should name it *‘ Alden's Mar- 
velous Cyclopedia.’ °—Christian Advocate, Buffalo 

‘*The book in all respects more than answers my expectations. It is a very neat 
volume, of a form cenvenient for use, firmly bound, of large, clear type, with contents of just that 

meral character which the popular reader uires—comprehensive, accurate, and compact. Its 
marvelously low cost makes it a prize eety to be sought in every intelligence-loving household.” — 
Pror. Henry N. Day, D.D. LL..D., Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

“A work of incalculable value, projected by the irrepressible Mr. Alden, whose 
numerous valuable publications, sold at a mere nominal] price, entitle him ‘to the gratitude of the 
reading public. The ‘‘ Manifold’ will be much more than a ‘ Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge ;’ it 
will embody also a dictionary of the English language, including every word which has any claim to a 
place in the language. It is brought out in good style, and worthy of a place in any library.”—Metho- 
dist Recorder, Pittsburgh. 


Complete Catalogue of ALDEN’s Publications (64 pages) sent free. NWOT'sola 
by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except to Stockholders in The Provident Book Co., whieh 
is open toall. Books sent for examinution before payment, satisfactory reference being givea 


JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 


NEW YORK: 393 Peari St. | CHICAGO: Lakeside Building, 
P. O, Box 1227. Clark and Adams Sts, 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





GLOnes. Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 
IxTy varieties and sizes, from ing and Artists’ Materials. 
$1.50 up to $200. PUBLISHERS OF 


? can 
Useful, interesting and instructive, Prang’s Ameri 


for Christmas Presents. 
Address the J. B. Merwin 8. 8. Co., 


1104 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo, of the country. The system has awider adoption 


than all other systems united. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





ANTED —Agents to represent the “Nationa, 
Library Association; experienced book 
agents, teachers and school superintendents pre- 
ferred. Thework is much pleasanter than can- 


PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
vassing for gay energetic ‘workers are PRANQ’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 
making from $25 to $50 per week. ress, wit 
references National Library Association, {93 |PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 








State St., Chicago, Ill. 10 20 4t Particular attention is called to PRANG*’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
ially designed ior the teaching of Drawing in 
4 H Primary and Grammar Schools. 
é HI il C e| | $ il i The models include geometric solids and tab- 
i lets, and also objects suitable for use in stu 
both ghe facts and appearance of form, and are 
THE EXANTH EMATIC METHOD therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
> pictorial drawing. 
; They are the products of the highest mechani- 
OF CU RE, cal skill, and are a delight to both teachers and 
. . ils. 
Also oalled Baundcheidtism,can be obtained Pure | “PL &- . 1. paced upon the market at ‘the lowest 
and Curative only from ossitle yd oy and on rapidly being introduced 
’ into the schools of the leading a 
JOHN LINDEN, Cleveland, 0 . For Catalogues and SBE ress 
Office, 391 Superior st.,cor. Bond. | The Prang Educational Co., 
Letter Drawer W. 
Illustrated Circulars sent Free. 7 Park St., on = 
PRICES—For an instrument. the Resuscitator, Wes Agency, ye ©, Il apes 
with gilded needles, a bottle of Improved Oleum, cago, tu. 
and a book of instructions, fif'eenth edition, Mention this Journal 
with seven concerning the Eye and Ear, their 
Method of Cure, sent free, $8. . Price of a positively cured by the great 
single bottle of Oleum, sent free, $1.75. German Remedy. , Sample 
s package lor 4 cts. 
Beware of Counterfeits. |i simp. £. 4! Mgdigal Oo., 
20-9-1at * Mention this Journal . 9-20-12t ampton, Conn. 
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Text Books of Art Education, 


A system of Drawing used in the leading cities dy 
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A LEXICON OF 


The First Three Books of Homer's Iliad, 


Prepared by CLARENCE E. BLAKE, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL OF THE SPRINGFIELD (MASSACHUSETTS) COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


In resjfonse to a frequently expressed desire for a Lexicon of that part of the IL1ap commonly 
read in Preparatory Schools, this work has been prepared. 

It has been the editor’s aim to give the student q full knowledge of each word 
found in the work, »°t confining the explanation wholly to the Homeric usage; so that not 
‘ions, compositions, etc., may be learned as well as from a com-= 


only the definitions, but the deri 
plete Lexicon. 


‘ Sample Copy se: , postpaid, 
° 


part of modern education. 


in preparatory, 


aph 
re is based upon the researches of Huxley, Tyndall, Henry, Judd, Milne, Le Conte, Bartlett, 
Davis, Ferrel and Abbe, whose efforts have p aced Physical Geography in a leading position among 


the Physical Sciences, 


EXT is clearand systematic, and so arranged that the leading principles are kept 
Other relevant matter is placed in foot-notes. 

APS are the finest and most accurate that have a appeared in a text-book. They 

were compiled trom the latest reports and charts issued by the U. 


clearly in view. 


ic — and the British Admiralt 


_— eparation of the book is the work of Professor J. W. Redway, a specialist in Physical 
Sica y, an extensive traveler, and a practical teacher. 


E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 


J. M. TOWERS, Agent, 138 and 140 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


tmtroductory Price, $1.00. 


0. APELETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


BUTLER’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


The great progress made du1.ng the past few years in Meteorology and Physiography has placed 
mend Geography among those Sciences, a knowledge of the elements of which has become an 
_ @ssen 

Recognizing the i ne geese position that Physical Geography now holds in the courses of study 
Big «: norma! schools, the pnblishers respectfully submit 


BUTLER’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


to the Public, with the confidence that its merits as a text book will be at once recognized. 
eat contains the results of the latest discoveries in Pysiography, Meteorology and Ocean Hydro- 


for Examination, on receipt 


5S. Coast Survey, the Hydrograph- 
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MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST. | 


A vivid of the stupendous marvels in 
os Se ee west of the Missouri River. Six 
ey Re, Vol. pcomprisin Marvels of o Rature, 

Marvels 0 == pris Marvels 

Marvels of Stock Marvels of 

r #50 cilatpat "es Engrav- 

perfect * picture Gallery. It has more 
epelties than any other book. 

ANTED, A rare chance for live 

Apply at once, Terms very 


TRE HENRY Bil L PUBL ISHING CO., Norwicu, *H, CT, 


G 
= to make money. 


IN | THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both elegance and usefulness will be found 
combined in a copy of Webster's Unabridged. 


WEBS. iN 
TER VARIOUS 








s7mes 


UTI (OF BINIING, 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


. A Dictionary 
of 118,000 Words, 3000 pear 


~ A Gazetteer of th e World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A ‘Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

ac. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





Every home, school, and office neags 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO.., 
Al Great Jones St., New York. 


; Se ae ee 
{QTEQUALLED By ANY VTHER. 


FLWUSEHoUD aarISE Eis 
ies or ihouteee’.”. Sys umd 
en ng F in me + te and adcree an ost : 





A BLACKBOARD FOR A 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


3 perp the children to draw 
and to construct, instead of to 
destroy and waste. 

Give the children a Blackboard, 
and you give them a permanent 
means of entertainment and instruc- 
tion. 

Prices from 50 cents upwards. 

Address the J. B. Merwin 8. 8. Co., 
1104 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 
le ofa descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra- 
@ ted in colour- 
‘® print, of the 


B ANCHOR STONE 
BUILDING BOX, 


which should 

; be found in 

every > heute and may be obtained from am Toy 
dealers, Stationers and Educational De The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on appli Seation t to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C. 
, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


ESTEY 20: |l( 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
variety of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CANP, 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 
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English £01 Editions. : 
LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPAN 


since January ist, 1887, has furnished its Subscribe 
with original sheets of the | 


FOLHGHtY RevieW, and the teas of ine icrectay 
° ¢ without these three great 7 

GOLEM porary Review. The Fonitore comrae ne fore 
Nineteenth Century will 220 ‘their contents treet of ] 


: latest and most important phe} 
be issued to correspond. of modern thought. 


Terms: $4.50 each; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00, 


FAINDUTgH ReVIBWW, we tare erent 





—— a 


We take great pleasure in announcing that } 
{ 
| 


shall continue the issue in America of these 1 
English Quarterlies, 


Under an arrangement with the English’ tT) 


Quarterly Review. 
DOOUTISH AGVIGH, tsher, chs Company assumes exclusive co 


Black wood's Magazine. 

Terms: $3.00 each; any two, $5.50; any three, $8.00; all four, oa) 
FIRST MONTHLY ISSUE, APRIL, ! 

This Review will continue faithful to its a a 


Westminster Review, £2Ssewwrsis, cer: emits 





-Isthe leading and most popula@*monthly of 1) 
Britain. The tone of its articles is unexception)} 
rendering it most desirable for the Home Ciret | 








philosophical and religious questions. 
Terms: $4.00 per Year; 35 cents per Number, 


Shakespeatiana, <a zhi AM EELCAN MONEY 


ess of the Shakespearian world; 
courage the influence of amiioncaes reading, and to offer sugg 
courses of study; tobe of use in Colleges and Schools, Libra 
Reading Rooms, and to prove of interest not only to Shakesp 
specialists, teachers, anid reading-circles, but to the actor, the dr: 
tist, and the student of general litegatuge. 


Terms: $1.50 per Year; 15 cents per Number, 


OF LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.'S PERIODICAL, 
if Tk LY | HEX No, 1. JANUARY, 1887—INDEX FOR 1886. 
SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR EACH QUARTER, 


Terms: 25 cents per Year; 10 cents per Number, 











All Post Paid throughout the United States and Canada, 


Leanard Scett Publication Ce., 


1104 Walnut Street, Philadelp 


¥OSE SPH GILLOTT’S 
STELL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, i878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. ; 
For FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604,and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 832, 
890, and 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stub Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE | 
in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X. Y. HENRY HOB, Sole Agent. Agent. | 


AND | cciallic eta Co 
SCHOOL = East 14TH St., 
SUPPLIES. | New York, 





Saw'’t P. Ferrez, Treas. 














MILITARY ARMS. 


Two ith knife-blade extractor. 
INGFIELD RIFLES, 45-70 and *0-70, band, w 3 7 ( 
= a of blued barrel 32 inches, weight 9 Ibs., with enveee eS" $6. 
U.S. SPRINGFIELD RIFLES, 45-70, original guns, "new, three-click, w a 
with wind-gauge and puck- horn rgd OTeife- blade extractor, blued barrel. 9. 45 
$24 inches. weight 8% : 
U.S JGADET (STANDARD SYSTEM) SPRINGFIELD RIFLES, 45-70 calibre, 29%4- inch 7. ; 
blued barrel, with bayonet. weight 8 Ibs 
FLOBERT REMINGTON CADET RIFLE, 32 calibre, rim_ fire, chambered for blank 6 
} 
« 


cartridge, rifled, bright barrel with bayonet. Total length with bayonet, 523 
inches ; Shot \eanenet, 42% inches; lengthof barrei, 28 inches ; weight, ic Tos 
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-}, Bloyoles, Oygamize aug.cienins Tackle: E.G, MEACHAM ARMS CO., St, Lous, Mo 
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le Agent. 
Ww. 4 
RHORN & Co 
4TH ST., 
YORK, 


t, Louis, Mo 


